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TACTS AND REFEECTIONS. 
TOBACCO: 


Dear. Br. Stevens,— WMS teading ‘over thes 
different anicles with whichthe columus of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal of Wednesday 
last were enriched, I met with an article under the 
caption, * Children’s Meetings,” from the pen of 
the veuverable Jno, Bangs, with which | was much 
interested.- Bat there wae one passage in that 
communication which startled and mortified me. | 
Speaking of the disgusting und ‘extensively ‘pre-, 
vuiling use of tobacco, hesays, “* Facts, within 
my knowledge, declare, that s6me men use it to 
the amount of 20 cents per day. We will sip: 
pose that but one person in twenty uses it te that 
exteut, and suppose this to be a penny a day»for 
each individual, ef the United States, it would 
amount to $200,000 a duy,and for one year the 
enormous sum of $73,000,000," ul 

Upon. reading the abave, | led to exclaim, 
* To.what..purpese_i¢ this” » 2’ eithte- ine. 
quire, * For what is this enormous sum expended, 
and for what might it be expended ?” 

1. For what is it expended? For one of 
the most virulent poisons of the vegetable world. 
The testimony of medical men of the most re- 
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gards comctiness of appearance, physical 

intellectual vigor, and life itself, will commence, 
or, iFhaving commenced, will continue the use of 
the article in question? Can we fiad the indi- 
vidual, with any respect for the laws of civility, 
for the rules of decency, und the feélings of the 
fair sex, continue a practice which is so plain a’ 
violation of those laws und rules, and revolting 10 | 
those feelings? In short, where is the man who 
would give the Bible to the Pagan, the gospel to 
the world, knowledge to. the ignorant, medicine 
and. comfurt to the diseased, who would not live | 
as isolated in the world as the inhabitant of Elba 
or Helena, and will yet roll the dirty quid in his, 


noxious smoke ? Ricnarp DonKERSLEY. 
N. Dighton, Mass., Feb. 17, a 





For the Herald and Journal. 
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BY ANNIE. 


** Smitten friends, 
Are angels sent on errands full of love; 





spectable character, might be quoted to any ex- 
tent to sustain this fact of the deleterious influence 
of this dangerous narcotic. We could give | 
names of no less note than Drs. Boerhave, Rush, | 
Culling Chapman, Darwin, and Pilcher. Dr. 
Woodward says, * If asked my medical opinion, 
which was the safest—four glasses of wine, or | 
four quids of tubaceo, daily—ti should say, unhes- | 
itatingly, the wine. Tobacco is the strongest, | 
most dangerous narcotic ; the habit of its use is 
the strongest and most dificult to overcome ; and 
the influence felt from it, most baneful and de- 
structive to health.” It impairs the appetite, 
produces tremors, vertigo, headaches and epilepsy. 
It injures the power of digestion, by occasioning | 
the person to spit off the saliva, which he} 
ought to swallow, It increases the number of 
hypocondriacal and consumptive complaints. It} 
injures “the voice, destroys the teeth, mars the | 
complexion. For a further enumeration of the 
pernicious effects of this injurious herb, consult 
Dr. Woodward's late report of the State Lunatic 
Hospital, at Worcester, where its producing in- 





sanity, aud preventing the cure of the same, is | 
. | 


testified to. 

Were we disposed to spin out this article, we 
might go on at great length upon the waste of time, 
and the indoleat habits produced by this prac- 
tice. A long chapter might be wrote about the 


mortification feltand expressed by the tidy house- | 


wife, when, after her otherwise agreeable com- 
pany have departed, she looks upon her superb 
carpet, costly hearth-rag, and elegant furniture, 
and sees them all bearing the polluting stains of 
this detestable weed. We need not allude to the 


filthy sight which has so frequently presented it- | 
” . oi } 
self before us, when we have entered the house | 


of God; yea, and even (with shame be it said) 
when we have gone to kacel before the sacred 
desk. 

2. For what might the sum of $73,000,900 be 
expended ? It might be laid out for the accom- 
plishment, one or other, of the three following 
very desirable purposes. 

Ist. If given for the purchase of Bibles, at 50 
cents.eueh, ut would buy 145,000,000 copies of 
the Word of God. If we should reckon six as 
the average number of each family throughout 
the world—if we should set down the population 


of the globe at from eight hundred to one thous! 


sand miliions—then this appropriation would place | 
the reading of the Scriptures within the reach of | 
all ** whodwell upon the face of the earth.” The | 
American Bible Society applauded the liberality | 
of the Christian public, upon receiving into its! 
treasury, for the year 1844, the sum of $160,652. 
This contrast deserves, at least, a passing no- 
tice, 

2d. Let us place this sum at the disposal of 
our missionary treasurer; he shall allow an avers 
age of 8500 for sustaining one missionary, and 
he will possess funds with which to enable him 
to send forth an army, 146,000 strong, of these 
self-sacrificing men. We will give to each of 
these ambassadors of the cross, an average con- 
gregation of 600 souls, and this sum will go so 
far in extending the dominion of Christ over this 
alienated world, as to preach the everlasting gos- 
pel to 87,600,000, of such as dwell in pagan 
The sum of £112,828, the receipts of the 
Wesleyan Methodist (Eng.) Missionary Society 
for the year ending Dec. 31st, °45, has been very 
deservedly held up before the Christian public as 
a worthy example of Christian liberality ; but how 
it dwindles, how insignificant it appears, when 
placed beside these unsolicited, liberal donations, 
to this one depraved and beastly appetite ! 

3d. Let us now take this sum of 873,000,000, 
and divide it into three equal parts of $24,333,333, 
(a small portion over.) One-third shall be ap- 
propriated for educational purposes. This sum 


lands. 


will sustain 1,216 colleges throughout the Unived | little Alice. 
m ° : . - : ee. 22a} 
States; in other words, it will support 38 such in- with the expression of her countenance. 


stitutions in each of the thirty-two States and | 
territories of the Union, giving to each college | 
the sum of $10,000 per annum. Besides this, it| 
will give an annual salary of $500 to each of| 
24,333 principals and teachers, for our acade- 
mies and common schools. If we make an 
equal distribution of these instructors among each 
of the thirty-two States and territories, then 
shall we give to each 760. These facts speak 
volumes in behalf of the peculiar institutions of 
this country ; every reflecting mind knows thai if 
we would maintain and perpetuate our republi- 
exn form of government, the people must be ed- 
ucated. Popular ignorance may subserve the 
pr poses of monarch cil tyranny, but a free people 
must be an educated people, and an educated 
people will be a free people. 

Our second appropriation of one of those three 
divisions, shall be for the support of hospitals, 
infirmaries, and retreats for the benefit of that 
unfortunate class of our fellow creatures, who, 
though they may be sick, maimed, or insane, are 
too poor to procure that skill, or those comforts, 
which their circumstances imperiously call for.— 
This sum of $24,333,333, will give to the Union 
2.433, or to each of the States and territories, 
seventy-six of these humane institutions, at an 
annual expense of $10,000. : 

With the remaining $24,333,333, we will 
commence the construction of railroads throughout 
the Union, and we will lay out 1,216 miles of 
these iron highways, at an expense of $20,000 
per mile ; and as we receive this sum from year 
to year, (for it must be remembered weare speaking 
of an annual expense, the saving of which would 
be an annual income,) we should demonstrate 
that Whitney’s gigantic railroad scheme, was not 
the ravings of a madman’s brain; our young Or- 
egon city, with a population of 500 souls, and 
eighty houses, should soon be brought into close 
communion with our great eastern metropolis, 
with her population of 100,000 living immortals. 
The people who inhabit the borders of the north- 
ern lakes, would, ere long, hold daily converse 
with our neighbors on the shores of the southern 
gulf. 


For us they languish, and for us they die.’’ 


There are, in human life, scenes of sorrow, so 
deep and touching in their nature, that to stand a 
mere looker on, without the power to succor, 


| seems almost sacrilege. 


It would seem to be but an aggravation to the 
suffering heart, that its writhings must be wit- | 
nessed by those who, though they may sympa. | 
thize in a degree, cannot, from experience, fully | 
know the intensity of its misery. 

Such were my reflections, as I stood with a 
sorrow stricken mother by the sick cradle of her 
only child. 

It was near the crisis of a fever which had 
made fearful ravages in the lovely form before | 
me, and now every hour brought a change over | 
the convulsed features of the child, which height- 
ened the anxiety of the poor mother, almost to) 
agony. ; 
| She sat holding both the little hands in hers, | 
j|and watching incently to catch some token of re- | 
turning consciousness and recognition, but in| 
| vain. 

The expressive, soft black eyes, that had flash- | 
'ed and glowed with unwonted fire in the parox- | 
ysms of the fever, were partially closed, and ev- 
‘ery hour growing more dull and motionless ; and | 
the fever crimson on the fair, round cheek, was | 
fast fading into that ashy pallor which is too sure | 
a precursor of speedy decay. She was an un- | 
commonly interesting child. Rarely have | met) 
/inone so young such promising tokens of a high | 
intellect, coinbined with so much affectionate 
winningness of manner, as centred in litle | 
| Alice. | 

From the first, it had been predicted by those | 
who believe that premature development betokens | 
premature decay, that she would die. | feared | 
_not for the child. She was too young to know good 
land evil; and if she was to die, [ doubted not she | 

would find a resting place in the Savior’s bosom. 
But for the poor mother, my heart was stirred | 
with painful sympathy. [ knew well her natural | 
ardor and devoteduess of attachment, which, since | 
ithe birth of Alice, had appeared wholly transfer- | 
|red from every other object, and centred on.her- 
Human sympathy could avail her nothing, and 
she had no higher source from which to draw 
support. She had made her child her idol, and | 
now, in her hour of trial, whither could she turn 
for consolation ? 

* * * * ° 


The next t:me I saw little Alice, she was in her 
cofin. ‘The broad, b!ue-veined forehead, looked 
/even more expanded than in health; now the 
|rounded cheek beneath had lost its wonted full- 

ness; a smile, sweet and life-like, had settled on 
the parted lips, and the shining curls, that in life 
‘had reflected every sunbeam, and danced to ev- 
‘ery motion, lay carelessly, as in sleen, partly 
shading the uncovered neck, and partly falling on 
|the snowy frill of the robe. 

| A half-blown, bridal rose, was clapsed in the 
| little hand, the delicate petals of which the pierc- 
‘ing cold of one of February's bleakest days had 
frozen. Never shall | forget the wild wail of ag- 
lony that burst from the mother’s lips, as she beut 
lover to imprint the last kiss on the forehead of 
‘her child. Svon, amid the whirling eddies of the 
i drifiing snow, she saw the little coffin lowered to 
|its dreary bed, and not ti!l then did she feel the 
| fullness of her sorrow. 

* ~ ° . 








| Duty soon called me from the village, and [| 
‘did not return till late the following summer.—, 
| At the close of a beautiful Sabbath, there was a 
‘quiet gathering by the water's side, pervaded by 
‘that impressive stillness which always attends the | 
solemn rite of baptism. Among the candi- | 
‘dates, | was surprised to recognize the mother of | 
As she came forward, | was struck | 
She 
had evidently wasted in health and strength, un- 
der the pressure of her sorrow; but a gleam of 
unearthly peace illuminated those faded features, 
which told that she had learned of Him, who said, 
*“* Father, thy will be done.” 





For the Herald and Journal. 


THE SAINT’S PORTION. 


Words are inadequate fully to describe the 
richness of the inheritance of those who make 
God the portion of their souls. They have a por- 
tion that is safe, unfailing, everlasting, satisfying 
and infinite ; while those who seek for their por- 
tion “elsewhere, feel “‘an aching void” through 
life, which “the world can never fill,” and at 
death are moral bankrupts. 





**O! thou bounteons Giver of all good, 
Thou art, of all thy gifis, thyself the crown; 
Give what thou canst; without thee we are poor, 
And with thee, rich; take what thou wilt away.” 





We learn from Revelation, that those who take 
God for their portion, have with him all the universe 
beside. ‘The deed which conveys it over to them, | 
has been signed and sealed by the hand of the’ 
Almighty. ‘The great Eternal has given to his re- 
deemed people, not only a title to himself, but to 
whatever is his. ‘ The meek shall inherit the 
earth,” according to Scripture. ‘ All things are 
yours,” says a sacred penman when addressing 
the saints of God, * all things are yours ; whether 
life or death, things present, or things to come.” | 
Again we read, that “ if God spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us, how shall he 
not with him freely give us all things? ” 

The angels that rove over the hills of paradise, 
or wander along the banks of life’s pure river, 
are as much the property of the child of God, as 
the cattle that graze in his pasture, or the sheep 
that are scattered through his valleys and mead- 
ows. Heis the Lord's nobleman, yea, a posses- 
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“ZAW ho. can describe the immense wealth 
pops and inheritors of the Lord God Al- 
d+ The measure thereot is longer than 

nd broader than the seas.” If we 


a everlasting God, our arms will be 
filled, agtMour hearts satisfied. 

“Tis strmpge, aye, passing strange, that earth should find 
A lodgment in our breasts, when we may be 

Heirs “9 large, so rich a heritage! 

Joys of the world, begone! No more shall ye 


Wichigyty soul have place. ‘The joys of heaven 
T will got lose, for all that earth can give.” 


T would’ fain take God the Father, Son and 





mouth, or make his lips a chimney for the o g, ey om. ee rrk heaven for my 
home 5 mis an angels Tor my companions, 


ith eteriity for a life-time in which to enjoy 
“Whe Lord is my portion, saith my 










1 would fix my last abode, 
“And drown the sorrows ef my soul.’’ 


ded are they who. feed upon husks 
of plucking 


the tree of life, they gather the deadly grapes of |); 
Sodom, and the poisonous clusters of Gomorrah. | soared 


Like Ephraim of old, they “ feed upon wind, and 


fullow afier the East wind,” thereby bringing | 


O! 


upon themselves poverty everlasting. 


“© Who would prize delights 
That always end in aching? 
Who would wish for ties 
* That every day are breaking?’ 


God is an all-suffisient portion to that sou 
which accep's of him. “ [lis favor is life, and 
his loving kia lness is better than life. ‘There 
he miny that say, who will show us any good ? 
Lord, lift thot up the light of thy countenance 
upon us. ‘Thou hast put gladness into my heart, 
more than in the time that their corn and their 
wine increased.” In the absence of every eter- 
nal comfort, when no ray of earthly hope breaks 
the dismal gloom, and all is lost that worldlings 
and Christless ones do prize so much, the man 
of God is still inspired with joy, and exclaims, 
* Although the fiz tree shali nut blossom, neither 


it be in the vines, the lab the olive fail, | tet : dit Yamell- ; ‘ 
frnit be in the vines, the labor of the olive fi ‘render it difficult, in adjudicating their respective | 


and the fields yield no meat, the flocks be cut off | 
from the folds, and there be no herd in the stall, | 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God | 
of my salvation.” Though heaven and earth | 
were at once annihilated, and nature itself were 

to present auniversal blank, he who has an inter- | 
est in God can say, while surrounded by the gen- | 
eral desolation, ** My inheritance is entire. They | 
have perished, but thou, O Gord, shall endure for | 
ever; they have vanished away, but thou art the 

same, an! thy years shall not fail. Whom have | 
lin heaven but thee ? and there is none upon | 
earth that | desire beside thee.” 

The ail-safficiency of God guarantees the un- | 
decaying and never-ending felicity of all who put | 
their trust in him. Enrthly portions may 
wasied away, and many who have an abundance 
in their younger days, suffer want in oid age ;| 
but infinite perfection can never be exhausted.— 
‘Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” There is a 
fountain of living water in the city of the great 
King, near the throne of his holiness, from 
which the soul may slake its thirst, and drink, 
and drink, and drink eternally, ‘* The sun shall 
no more be thy light by day, neither for bright- 
ness shall the moon give light unto thee ; but the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and 
the days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 

W.c. W. 





For the [erald and Journal. 
DEPRECIATED GENIUS. 


There ‘is no one, we trust, so destitute of self- 
respect, as to depreciate his own genius. To | 
affect unconsciousness of whatever talent God 
may have conferred upon us, is not the part of 
honest wisdom, but of hypocritical folly. It isa 
folly, however, against’ which most men are 
guarded by the instincts of nature. 

But while nature has prepared a defence for 
our talents in our estimation, it has not extended | 
ihe same protection to the genius or talents of 
our neighbor. Ou the contrary, it has erected a 
selfish sovereignty in each heart, whose king is| 
ever jealous of all genius which lies without his | 
possession, and beyond his control, Without 
question, the universal tendency of unsanctified 
genius, is to depreciate the genius of others.— 
Why is this ? 

One chief reason, we think, is to be found in 
the very fvolish habit which men have acquired | 
of balancing themselves against others. They | 
seem to regard their relation to each other, as | 
the positions of children at see-saw—when one 
end of the plank goes up, the other must, of ne- 
cessity, come down. And when they hear the 
merits of others commended, in whom, it should | 
seein, they have no personal interest, they regard | 
every tribute of respect paid to another, as so| 
much unjustly withholden from themselves. — In 
their jealous eyes, all men are engaged in 
weighing some other men, against their own in- 
significant selves. 

“This isall wrong. Men often discuss the mer- 
its of others without any reference to ourselves 
—yes, even our most intimate friends, and our 
family circles. In the generusity of their hearts, 
they ofien defer to others without the slightest dis- 
paragement of whatever is excellent in ourselves. 
But people will not see it so; they cannot, until 
they lay aside the scales of jealousy, and the 
weights of envy. Jealousy and envy alone 
prompt us to depreciate the genius of others, 

And with a cause so general, we need not won- 
der that the effect is almost universal. ‘That it 
is felt in the innermost courts of human confi- 
dence, and tothe fartherest verge of human influ- 
ence. ‘That it grows like rank poison in the soil 
of unconverted hearts, and that it shows its 
leaves, and -breathes its miasma, even to many 
hearts that pass for converted. Perhaps this is 
the last weed uprooted frum the sanctified heart. 
He&ven hasten the process of extirpation! Give 
Christians a love to one another, which rejoices 
in another’s success, with a rejoicing unalloyed 
by envy! A wisdom which at last discovers, 
that the world is wide enough for all; that one 
does not necessarily fall because another rises ; 
that all may rise to honored eminence in their 
calling——especial eminence in the eye of God 
who has called them. J.T. P. 








FRENCH PULPIT ORATORS. 


Saurirf, (a Protestant preacher,) is described 
ns having a strong, clear, harmonious voice.— 
He possessed two oratorical artifices—using that 
term in the best sense—namely, that of begin- 
ning his discourses in a low and subdued tone, 
and that of pausing at the end of sentences, to 


L barier Suna tent heron) birth-| has, indeed, many noble passages, which show 





observe the effect upon his hearers. He wept 


nfinite One. O! tobe “an heir of from pure feeling, in addressing the wicked.— 
This we could easily imagine, from examining | 


the appeals in his published discourses; but 
they would not at all suggest the description given 
of him by one who heard him, f 

resembles a plentiful shower of dew, softly and 


numerous hearers, as the dew into the pores of 
plants, till the whole church was dissolved, and 
all in tears under his sermons.” In almost all 
his productions, he displays great metaphysical 
subilety, which one would not suppose to flow 
in so soft a method. Here, too, in fuct, is dis- 
eee his greatest fault, for he appears to raise 
4ifficulties in order to solve them. In the general 
gourse of his argumentation, there is an air of 
Yivacity and glowing energy, and in his appeals, 
ardor, pungency and force. His mode of wind- 
ing up a discourse by reiterations and amplifica- 
tions of a portion of the text, or some one prom- 
inent idea, is powerfully impressive. 

Bossuet, though eminent, is worthy ef more 
admiration as an acute controyersialist and sa- 
gacious historian, than as a pulpit orator. He 











at he had” great strength of pinion 

$ prejudices and adulatory spirit, would have 
much higher. He abounds in acelama- 
|tions, apostrophes, and fulsome flatiery to the 
great. We are tired in him and other French 
Eulogists, of * Grande Reine,” “ Auguste Mon- 
arque,” aud other off-nsive particularities intro- 
| duced in celebrating the Virgin Mary, the Apos- 
tles and Suints. 


must not be denied the distinguished epithet of 
the * Eagle of Meux.” 


| Bourdaloue has, by some critics, been assigned | 


a far more emineut place in the temple of fame, 
than Bosseut; not only is he freer, and, indeed, 
almost entirely free from the faults to which we 
have just adverted, but on account of the solidity 
and earnestness of his reasonings, the beauty of 
his arrangements, and the novelty of his thoughts. 
| He displays great resources of mind, has much of 
|point and power, and sounds, with great, effect, 
‘the note ofalarm. Bat ootwithstanding his fertil- 


| ity, the energy and eloquence of Bossuet at times, 


merits, to assign to either a very extraordinary 
superiority. 

In speaking of Massillon, we hazard liwle by 
saying that he was the prince of French preacl.- 
ers, and as in writing, so in the character of his 
pulpit discourses, he must be regarded as ap- 
proaching, nearer than any other, in resemblance 
to Robert Hall. They appear to have been sim- 
ilar in their methods as preachers, and there are 
strong analogies in the co npositions. The entire 


| description of Massillon, by D’Alemert, on his 


adnission into the Royal Academy of Paris, 
might, with little alteration, be applied to Hall. 
He attracted and edified all classes of men, for 
althongh he co nmonly spoke in a language clear 
from its philosophical accuracy and reasoning, 
and in the highest degree bo:h refined and elo- 
quent, he spoke to the heart, and united pathos 
withs tblimity, and his character for benevolence 
and pastoral filelity, was as bright as his genius. 
—North British Review. 





WASHINGTON. 


The E-litor of the Knickerbocker, in his * Gos- 
sip with Readers,” &c., gives the following, from 
the pen of a correspondent: 

In the year of our Lord 1790, 1 stood upon the 
door-step of the counting-bouse of which | was 
then but the youngest clerk, when the companion 
beside me hurriedly said: ‘ Chere he comes !— 
There comes Washington!” | looleed up Pearl 
Street, and saw approaching, with stately tread 
and open brow, the father of my country. His 
hat was off, for the day was sultry, and he was 
accompanied by Col. Page and James Madison. 
Never have [ forgotten, nor shall | torget to my 
dying day, the serene, the benign, the God-like 
expression of the countenince of that Man of 
men. His lofiy mien and commanding figure, 
set off to advantage by an elegant dress, consist- 
ing of blue coat, buff small-clothes, silver knee 
and shoe-buckles, and white vest; his powdered 
locks, and powerful, vigorgus look, fur he was 
then in the prime and strength of his manhood, 
have never faded from my mind during the many 
years, with all their chances and changes, which 
have rolled between. 

As Washington passed the place near where I 
stood, his mild, clear blue eye feil upon me, and 
it seemed as though his very glance was a bene- 
diction. Though high deeds and noble acts— 
fame, death, a nation’s worship and* tears—have 
since in the deep places of my heart consecrated 
his name above every other name on earth, yet 
even then, boy as | was, the glance thrilled me 
through and through; my eves fell beneath it, 
and my hand was involuntarily raised to uncover 
my head, as an august being passed by. The 
aspect of the outer man alone was calculated to 
enforce respect—to compel awe and reverence. 
But there is that in the sight and presence of a 
being we revere; a being whose name we have 
been taught to lisp in infancy with grateful affec- 
tion; have had held up to us in boyhood as wor- 
thy of all hofgr and imitation, which stirs feelings 
that lie far down in the depths of the soul, and in- 
spires faith and trust in God and in human good- 
ness. O! heaven-taught, heaven endowed man, 
ordained by thy Maker to be thy country’s deliv- 
erer! 

Once again I saw the President. He was rid- 
ing, the carriage being drawn by four beautiful 
bays. I remember well its silver plate and yel- 
low pannels, which has ever since seemed to me 
a proper and aristocratic color (forgive me, shade 
of Washington !)fur a vehicle of this kind. Mrs., 
or Lady Washington, as she was always called, 
sat by his side. She was of a comely and pleas- 
ant countenance, and appeared to be chatting in 
a lively manner to her noble lord and master, 
whose usual gravity, if my recollection serves 
me, was a little relaxed. He turned his face to- 
ward her—I think he smiled. 

«* Be not too familiar, lest men see thy infirmities and learn 

to cavil at thy teaching.” 


This, Washington appears to have understood ; 
or rather, the property was innate in his charac- 
ter; and yet no man had fewer infirmities ; none 
less need to dread a close inspection than he.— 
The gaily-prancing steeds soon rolled the car- 
riage out of my sight, and left me standing in the 
crowded street, an enthusiastic boy-dreamer, with 
wondering gaze and crowding thoughts. 


Once more was he borne along. The steeds 
not now prancing and gay, but one—the old war- 
horse—led before his master’s body, saddle and 
stirrup empty, and cloth of black covering him. 
Mournfully the dumb animal seemed to walk.— 
How mutely eloquent it was! The scene is now 
before me : the solemn procession, slowly moving, 
marked through all its length with the sad trap 
pings of wo! The unutterably solemn strain of 
music, the march for the dead, rings now in my 
ear{ I seem to sce again the serious, down- 


* His"preaching | 


impetceptibly insinuating into the minds of his, 





But with all these extravagan- | 
ces, there is much force and yrandeur; and) 
‘though he often descends to the very ground, he) 
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OFPICE OVER Ne. 1 Cornhill. 


cast faces of the men who followed after; again 
I hear the sobs and weeping of the women, and 
the wondering and affrighted look of fittle chil- 
dren is present with me. Each one mourned as 
with a personal grief. Each will never again be- 
hold such a spectacle—a nation dissolved in 
tears! Why were they shed? What trait of our 
beloved Washsngton do we most greatfully rever- 
ence? Is it not his transcendent goodness, his 
unsullied integrity, his purest patriotism ? Yes, we 
love, while we honor his memory. In life, we 
reposed trust in him as in an ark of safety,a 
shield of defence. A God-fearing man, He pros- 
pered him, and blessed his life. Favored of 
Heaven, he enjoyed the confidence of men. No, 
I repeat, nerer shall | forget the words which 
wrought wonder, consternation dhd fear in my 
mind, and which was depicted on every face: 
“* Washington is dead!” ‘They were spoken in a 
whisper, but how full of woe! 

For many years I dwelt in the very house in 
which the Great Defender lived; I slept in the 


very room in which he slumbered. Sometimes | 


an ancient friend of the family would point gut 


where "his Lady" on ‘ 
how they were attired; what 
spake; how kindly and how hospitable. And 
then the old man, sighing, said to my mother, 
with the ever-retrospective glance of aye, “ Ah, 
madam, those were balmy days!” There was 
one article in the house which had belonged to 
the Washington. family, and only one. It was 
an old mirror. It fitted over the mantle-piece, 
underneath the wainscoting, and was never re- 
moved. Well dol remember, when | was a 
mere child, being told this by an old servant ; and 
of my gazing upon it with veneration becanse it 
had ofien reflected the face and form of the be- 
loved Washington. It was held sacred as a relic 
of him. Many a weary night, when I have lain 
sleep'ess on my couch, the wind (* mournfully, 
O! mournfully ”) whistling without, a lonely feel- 
ing would creep over meas [| looked upon the 
wainscotied walls of * ‘The Great Room ;”’ the old 
blue tiles of the large fire place ; the deep embra- 
sured windows ; and felt the stillness so profound 
within that | could almost hear therbeating of my 
heart; then the dark vision of a fearful imagina- 


tion has been exercised, and the words of my moe . 


ther seemed to whisper me again: ‘** When vain 
fears disturb thee, remember the good man who 
once lay whert thou liest, and be thankful; the 
dark visions will be dispelled.” «Then I have 
thought, “ His eyes have rested on the same ob- 
jects | now behold ;” [ have fancied the thoughts 
that might have filled his mind, as he lay ona 
sometimes sleepless pillow ; thoughts pure, thank- 
ful, self-sacrificing, noble. A vivid picture, too, 
of the illustrious man; his coustenance uplified 
and lustrous with heavenly peace and hope ; his 
lips moving with words of prayer and praise, has 
been before m2; for [ had been told that he was 
* a manof prayer,” and in this [ had been taught 
to believe lay his strength. And then (easy trans- 
ition!) a yet more glorious vision passed before 
me;a_ beatific vision. [ have seen him one of 
the throng of those who “ walk in white” be- 
neath the shadow of the eternal throne; his face 
radiant with light, and a crown of joy encireling 
his brow ; yet wearing the same serene, majestic 
look which he wore on earth! Spirit of Washing- 
ton! mild, wise, merciful, temperate, jusi—we 
evoke thee! Influence, guide, rule thy country- 
men. It is a most remarkable fact, that all who 
ever saw Washington are unanimous in theirac- 
counts of the impression which his personal pres- 
ence made upon every beholder. 





EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY AT NIN- 
EVAH. 


Mr. Layard, an English gentleman, has for 
the last twelve months been pursuing the track, 
first laid open by M. Betta, at Nimroud, near 
Mosul, on the Tigris. His excavations have not 
oaly settle! the precise position of Ninevah, the 
very existence of which had become little better 
than a vagie his‘oric dream, but have brought 
to light so ne of its buildings, sculptures, and in- 
scriptions. According to accounts received at 
Cnstantinople, some months since, and communi- 
cated inthe Atheneum, of Saturday last, Mr. Lay- 
ard had discovered an entrance formed by two 
magnificent winged, human-handed lions. This 
entrance led him into a hall above 150 feet long 
and 3) broad, entirely built of slabs of marble, 
covered with sculptures. The side walls are or- 
namented with small bas-reliefs, of the highest 
interest, battle sieges, lion hunts, éc.; many of 
them in the finest state of preservation, and all 
executed with extraordinary spirit. They afford 
a complete history of the military art amongst 
the Assyrians; and prove their intimate knowl- 
edge of many of those machines of war whose 
invention is attributed to the Greeks and Romans, 
such as the battering ram, the tower moving on 
wheels, the catapult, &c. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and elegance of the forms of various arms, 
swords, dag zers, bows, spears, &c. In this great 
hall there are several entrances, each formed by 
winged lions or winged bulls. These lead to 
other chambers, which, again, branch off into a 
hundred ramifications. Every chamber is built 
of slabs covered with sculptures or inscriptions, 
whence some idea may be formed of the number 
of the objects discovered, the far greater part of 
which, in fact nearly all, are in the best preser- 
vation. Mr. Layard’s excavations have been 
hitherto confined to a very small corner of the 
mound, under which these antiquities have for 
ages been buried; it is impossible to say what 
may come out when they can be carried forward 
on an adequate scale. 





PURITY. 


T would have you attend to the full significance 
and extent of the term Hoty. It is not abstinence 
from outward deeds of profligacy alone—it is not 
a mere recoil from impurity in thought ; it is that 
quick and sensitive delicacy to which even the 
very conception of evil ig offensive ; it is @ virtue 
which has its residence within, which takes rd. 
ianship of the heart, as of a citadel or inviolated 
sanctuary, in which no wrong or worthless iningi- 
nation is permitted to dwell. It is not purity of 
action that we contend for, it is exalted purity of 
heart—the ethereal purity of the third heaven; 
and if it is at once settled in the heart, it brings 
the peace, the triumph, and the untroubled seren- 
ity of heaven along with it. 1 had almost said 
the pride, of a great moral victory over the infir- 
mities of an earthly and accursed nature ; there 
is a health and a harmony in the soul, a beauty. 
which, though it effloresces in the countenance, 
and the outward path, is itself so thorougly inter- 
nal, as to make purity of heart the most distinet- 
ive evidence of a work of grace in time—the 
most distinctive guidance of a character that 
is ripening and expanding for the glories of eterni- 
ty.— Thomas Chalniers, D. D. 
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EARLY METHODIST CHURCHES 


* IN NEW ENGLAND. 





Original Vigor of Methodism—Lee’s first visit to Hartford, Cona.— 
His second visii—Preaches in the State House— Formation of the 
firet Methodist Society there— Its extinction—Its renovation— 
Struggles and Triumphs—Lee’s first visit to Warren—Daniel | 
Smith’s visit—Formation of the first Society—Ezekiel Cooper— Mr. | 
Martin Luther—Erection of the first Methodist chapel in Rhode | 
Island—Its Dedication by Lee—Overthrow of the Society—Its re 
markable resuscitation and subsequent prosperity—The Church in 
Bristol—Persecutions and Providences—Later success. 


When we consider the formidable difficulties which Method- 
ism had to surmount, in its early progress in New England, | 
we cannot be surprised that its advancement in many places 
was tardy, and in some attended by discouraging reverses.— 
There were instances, indeed, in which, after energetic and 
persevering labors, and much incipient prosperity, nearly utter 
extinction followed. But scarcely one such case can be 
found, where the buried germ, whose early sproutings were | 
apparently obliterated, did not in some more genial day shoot | 
forth again with renewed vigor, and bud, blessom, and bear 
fruit; and not unfrequently shake like Lebanon. Such was | 
the vigor of the doctrines, discipline, and spirituality of Meth- 
odism. 

We have seen an instance of resuscitation, after almost en- 
tire declension, in Nerwalk. The church in Hartford is 
another example. The biographer of Lee informs us that he | 
visited Hartford on the 9h of December, 1789, ** and contin- | 
wed in the eity two days, during which time he preached twice | 
or thrice, to large and attentive congregations. He was much 
pleased with the visit, and was encouraged to hope that God | 
was about to open an effectual door for the preaching of the | 
gospel by the Methodists in that place. His hopes were fully | 
realized, for many were stirred up to inquire the way of the | 
Lord more perfectly, and to see that there was something in re- | 
ligion which they had never experienced.”’ | 

Soon after the arrival of Messrs. Brush, Roberts, and | 
Smith, he passed, with the latter, to Weathersfield, where, as | 
we have seen, he met with two “old friends, from Hartford,” | 
who cheered him with the information that his former labors there | 
were yet producing fruit, and that ‘the Lord was reviving his 
work ” in the city. He immediately left Mr. Smith in Weath- 
ersfield, and departed for Hartford, where he put up at Mr. | 
Winship’s, a private lodging prepared for him by his two| 
“Here I was informed,” he says, ‘* that several | 


friends. 
persons were awakened by my preaching, when I preached | 
here before.”” The good news “‘ humbled his soul in the dust, | 
and strengthened his faith.” As usual, be proceeded to labor | 
again, forthwith. The State-house bell was rung, and at two | 
e’clock he ascended the desk, and proclaimed ** Quench not | 
the spirit’? to “a large company of hearers, who heard 
with great attention and many tears.”” ‘Glory be to God,” | 
exclaimed the tireless itinerant, ‘‘ for his goodness to me in 
preaching his word. I felt as if it had taken hold on the hearts 
of the hearers.”” . 

At dark, the same evening, he was again in the State House, | 
exhorting the multitude to ‘* Fight the good fight of faith,’ and | 
*<lay hold on eternal life.”’ ‘Some of the people were will- | 
ing,” he says, ‘to give us the right hand of fellowship, and | 
bid us God speed in our undertaking.”” The next day he 
spent in ‘visiting the sick and the well who desired his com- | 
pany.” In the afternoonhe held a small social meeting ‘ with | 
some persons who came to converse on the form and power of | 
godliness,” but, of course, ‘* according to the New England | 
custom, a little time was spent in talking about principles.”’"— 
At night he preached again in the State House, to a greater | 
assembly ‘than had ever been seen there onany occasion,”” | 
His word was in power; he could scarcely help from weeping | 
aloud, and after the service several persons came to him,en- | 
treating his prayers. He left the city the next day, believing | 
that the good seed he had sown would yet spring up and bear 
fruit to the glory of God. 

On his way to Boston, from the New York Conference, in 
October, 1790, he again passed through Hartford, and ‘* formed 
a society.”” Of the subsequent history of this ‘little flock ” 
we can learn nothing whatever. The existing records of the 
charch extend only to 1820; an hiatus occurs from that period 
back to 1790, during which we have but a single and discouraging 
glimpse of the position of Methodism in the city. Mr. Lee 
revisited New England in 1808; he passed over the whole 
field of his former labors, with a grateful surprise at the pros- | 
perity of the churches which he had planted with s0 much | 
privation and labor. After a delightful tour far into the interior | 
of Maine, he returned through Massachusetts. On ‘‘ Sunday, | 
25th Sept., he crossed Connecticut river to Hartford, and | 
preached jn the old play-house, in the morning and in the after- | 
noon; ‘ but,’ says he, ‘there is a very poor prospect of doing 
in that place by our preachers.’”” This is all we know of the | 
history of Methodism in Hartford, during a period of thirty | 





ears. 

’ It is quite certain, indeed, that the original society dwindled | 
entirely away, and thowgh Roberts, Smith, Garrettson, Hib- | 
bard, and other veterans, occasionally preached in a barn of the | 
suburbs, and sometimes in a school house of the city, yet 
for several years prior to 1820, no society existed there, and | 
the preachers who visited the place from Middletown and | 
Granville circuit were repelled by apparently insuperable dis- 
couragements. 

So far as we can learn, the present society dates its origin 
from a visit of Rev. J. N. Maffitt,in 1820. There was then 
in Hartford but one Methodist, Mr. Chester Coe.* The sec- 
ond was Mr. John Jewett, who moved, with his family, to the 
city, in April, 1820. He had been a captive among the In- 
dians in Oregon, was a man of lively devotion, and a remark- 
able singer. “He could sing from morning to night, and 
night to morning,” says our correspondent. His house was the 
first opened for the social devotions of the renoyated society. 


He died the next year. ‘ Bishop Hedding preached his fu- | 


neral sermon to a very large and respectable congregation, for 
though Mr. Jewett was a poor he was also a very upright man, 
and by bis extraordinary singing abilities greatly aided the 
progress of the work of God in the little society.” 

Mr. Maffitt was permitied to preach after six o’cleck on 
Sunday evenings, (a part of the evening not then considered 


«‘holy time,’”’ in Connecticut,) in the old South Congrega- | 


tional Church, of which Dr. Flint was pastor. 
sons were immediately awakened under his preaching. 


man.”” 


day, the 13th of August. 


two mourners were present. 
successive evenings.” 


by Ebenezer Brown, and the latter by Lewis Pease. A suc- 
cession of able laborers have followed them. ‘The church 
has been repeatedly refreshed with showers of living water.” 
Many souls hate passed from death to life, through its instru- 
mentality; many have died in the faith, and have gone to 


swell the songs of triumph above.* Thus did Methodism come 


forth from its temporary grave in Hartford unto a resurrection preached to thein accordingly, and passed on to Warren.” 


of life. Its chapel was renewed and enlarged in 1839-40, by 


had passed the village. Inquiring, quite out of breath, if they 
were Methodist preachers, he ascertained that one of them 
was Lee himself. They were induced by his entreaties to re- 
turn, and were entertained at Mr. Gladding’s house. The 
next day, their curious host spread far and wide a notice of 
their arrival, and of Lee’s intention to address them. He 


In about two years after, Lemuel Smith was appointed to 
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Impressions of the West—Mrs. Farnham’s “ Prairie Land ”— 


LETTER FROM THE WEST. 


Varieties of Character — Prairie Scenery. 


far-off east; the great circulating systems of social- 
ity, politics and religion, will beat with a common 
pulsation. The prairie will be spoken of as a thing 
that was. It will be replaced by cultivated fields, 


course. 


traduce the new comer to a thousand novelties, a 


and the adornings of Art. The din of industry will 
put to flight the genius of repose. Cities and spires 
will change the whole aspect of the terrestrial per- 


A few weeks’ residence in the West serves to in- 





Several per- | 
« The | 
first prayer meeting washeld,’’ says the Record, “in the 
house of Mr. Jewett, at which were present six persons enly, 
viz., Mr. Jewett and wife, Mr. Coe, two females, and a colored | 
The society passed through a series of severe strug- | 
gles and vicissitudes, before it became securely established.— 
From Dr. Flint’s church, it removed its meetings to the new 
State-House, where Mr. Maffitt commenced preaching on Sun- 
** Several persons were awakened | 
on the same day, and in the evening,”’ says the Record, ** we 
had a prayer meeting at Mr. Jewett’s house; it was full, and | 
Meetings were kept up three 
As they were not allowed to hold | 
evening worship in the new State House, they had to repair to 
the old Court House, on Church street, which was occupied by 
several families. There they held evening meetings, on both 
Sundays and week-days, and the number of hearers greatly 
increased. They were soon compelled to take down the | 
partitions, and form several rooms into one, which was | 


contributions given as an offering in commemoration of the 
centenary of Methodism. The last returns of members from 
Hartford report 321, including 59 at East Hartford. 

Warren, R. [., is noted in our history as the locality of 
the first Methodist chapel erected in the State of Rhode Island.— 
Lee visited the town in 1790, on his route from Connecticut, 
through Rhode Island, to Boston. ‘He was invited,’’ says 
his biographer, ‘* by the ministers of other denominations, to 
preach in their pulpits, and was treated kindly by the people 
generally.’’ The istmediately subsequent events in the history | 
of Methodism in Warren are but vaguely remembered by the 
few survivors of those early days. We are indebted to one of 
its pastorst for the following facts. 

Some time about the year 1790, Mr. Samuel Pierce—a 
Freewill Baptist, residing in Kikamuit, in the town of War- 
ren, a little East of the village—on his way from Newport, 
fell in with the Rev. Daniel Smith, whom he invited to his 
house to preach, 





Mr. Peirce sent a lad around among the 
neighbors, to give notice that a Methodist minister would ad- 
dress them at his house that evening. The boy, from mischief, 
or because he wished to call out a large congregation, varied 
his notice to suit the different families upon which he called. 
To the Baptists he represented that Mr. S. was a Baptist, and 
among Universalists he was said to be one of their denomina- 
tion. At the time appointed, the house was well filled, and 
the people were greatly pleased with the new preacher. What 
astonished them most of all was that he knelt when he prayed. 


In 1791, Lemue! Smith and Menzies Rainor preached in 
Warren for six months, each visiting it once in four weeks.— 
During this time a class was formed, consisting of 12 or 14 
members, the most of whom belonged to a Freewill Baptist | 
Church in Rehoboth. They took this step with the advice of | 
their own minister, as their place of worship was several miles 
In 
He was on his | 
way to Boston, where he exercised the office of Presiding El- 
der the next year. 








from Warren, and their attendance necessarily irregular. 
1792, Ezekiel Cooper preached at Warren. 


A surviving ember of the church remem- | 


bers distinctly the texts ficm which ke preached: Rem. 1:16, 
1 Cor. 16: 22, and 1 Kings, 6: S—the last rather a singular | 
one, certainly, and he framed out of ita singular but ingenious | 
sermon, which excited much interest in those days.t | 

In 1793, Philip Wager was appointed to Warren. He was 
the first Methodist preacher regularly sent there. Up to this | 
time, the society had worshipped in a barn fitted up for the pur- | 
pose, and situated half a mile east of the village. The de- 
voted itinerants found an early friend in Mr. Martin Luther.— 


| 
His house was for years their home. 


Several members of his | 
family were converted, and united with the church, aud one of | 
| 


them, Mrs. Patience Child, remains to this day one of its most | 


esteemed members. It need hardly be said that the Method- 


ists were opposed in Warren, as ignorantly and with as | 
blind a bigotry as inthe other New England towns. For 
years after they had preached there, it was currently reported | 
and by many believed, that they made no use of the Bible in 
preaching, but took their texts from polemical books which they 
carried in their saddle bags. During the time that Mr. Lu- | 
ther’s house was their home, he received an anonymous com- 
munication, in which he was warned against harboring these | 
‘* vagrant imposters,”’ and in conclusion was threatened that if | 
he did not turn them out of doors, his house would te pulled | 
down about his head. 

In 1794, John Chalmers was stationed there, and during this 
year a house of worship was erected. Jesse Lee preached | 
the dedication sermon. | 

Mr. Lee arrived in the village on the evening of the 20th of 
Sept., and * put up at Mr. Martin Luther’s.”’ 


The next day | 
was the Sabbath. 


At 10 o’clock, A. M.,he preached ina) 
barn, from Jeremiah 23:19: ** Is not my word like asa fire, | 
saith the Lord; and like a hammer, that breaketh the rock in 
pieces?’ He “found freedom in preaching, and was much 
comforted.” At 2 o’clock, P. M., he preached again, on 
Eph. 4:7: ** Neither give place to the devil.’ ‘*] found,” 
he says, ‘‘ much of the divine presence, and could bless God 
for the favorable opportunity of teaching the people. The 
Lord has dealt kindly with the inhabitants ef this place since 
I was here last. Wehave a considerable society formed, a 
preaching-house raised, and the top of it covered. I have no 
doubt but that God is among these people.” 


‘Bwo or three days were yet necessary to prepare the build- | 


ing for dedication. He preached, during the interval, in Bris- 
tol, and other neighboring places. On Wednesday, the 24th, 
was the great event, as it was then deemed, of the history of 
the infant church—the dedication (though in a condition 
which would, in this day, be considered not half finished) of 


the first Methodist chapel of the State. Lee preached the ded- 


icatory discourse at 4 0’clock, P. M., from Hogeai 2:9: “The | 


glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the former, 
saith the Lord of Hosts; and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.”” The preacher had but little diffi- 
culty in proving the first proposition of his text, for their only 


sanctuary hithert@ had been a barn or private house. He had | 


‘*liberty in preaching,” a phrase that means much when used 


byhim, ‘It is the first Methodist meeting-house,’’ he adds, | 


** which has been built in the State of Rhode Island, and this 
is the first sermon preached in it. 
Methodists in this town.”’ 
heaven ever since. 


I hope God will own the 
His prayer has been prevailing in 
Though trials have tested the society, and 
atone time reduced it almost to extinction, yet has God 
‘* owned”? it, and raised it up from apparent ruin to a destiny 


worthy of its distinction as the parent church of the State. | 
This festal day was closed with more private and sacred devo- | 


tions. The little company of disciples met to mingle their 
praises and tears of joy in a class meeting, which was con- 
ducted by the great evangelist. ‘* The power of the Lord 
was among us,” he exclaims, * and many souls were happy in 
his love.”’ 

But “ whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth;”’ he ‘* scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth,”’ and disciplines his church by 


afflictions. The society at Warren was destined to witness | "€WS of the death of the venerable Ezekiel Cooper. 
| a signal interposition of renovating grace, and in such a man-| He was one of the Methodist pioneers of New Eng- 
ner that ‘* the excellency of the power might be of God and land. 


not of ? man, Not long after the dedication of its chapel, it) in due time, among our historical articles. Thus| 
desired a statione® preacher, and though it continues for sev- | 


eral years to give its name, in the Minutes, to a circuit, it was 


| Dear Br. Stevens,—I have no doubt you will feel 
| some interest in learning that the venerable Ezekiel 
| Cooper, whose name is identified with the early his- 
| tory of American Methodism, has at last gone to ob- 
\tain his eternal inheritance. He departed this life 
/on Sunday afternoon, at one o’clock, at the house of 
| his nephew, Ignatius Cooper, pastor of St. George’s | 
/Church. Had he lived five hours longer, he would 
‘have been eighty-five years old. The preachers’ 
|meeting, this morning, appointed a committee to 
| consult the family in reference to the funeral, which | 
is to take place on Thursday morning. Dr. Bangs | 
has been selected to preach on the occasion, and | 
Bishop Hamline has been sent for to be present. | 

It was the request of father Cooper, expressed, I 
| believe, in his will, that he might be buried in the 
area fronting St. George’s Church, his head to be 
placed towards the North. Should the weather prove 
favorable, I presume he will be attended to his last | 
resting place by the largest concourse of Methodists | 


that have ever paid this tribute of respect to a Meth-| 


| really an independent station. John Hill had charge of it, 
| and taught school meanwhile in the village, as a collateral 


means of support. Mr. Hill, on some alleged provocation, 
took offence, and seceded from the church, carrying with him 
| many of its members. Then came the day of trial; the yet 
| feeble society was scattcred and peeled, till, in 1800, ouly two 
| members remained. They were both females, and the conse- 
crated honor of their steadfast example, in the day of darkness, 
is no inglorious distinction among the many precious memories 
of their sex which are embalmed in the history of Methodism. 
Their names were Nancy Childs,and Amy Easterbrooks. Like 
| the two Marys at the sepulchre of Christ, they still sought for 
| their Lord at the grave of the extinguished fficeh, They re- 
mained immovable, abounding in the work of the Lord. De- 
serted by all the rest of the society, they nevertheless main- 
tained prayer meetings in private houses, and in 1801 their 
humble and persevering efforts were crowned with the bless- 
ing of God. The Holy Spirit was poured out upon the 
village; some fifteen converts were added to their number ; 
the society was resuscitated, and commenced again its career, 
under better auspices than ever. It has since had its share of 
trials—the providential discipline of Ged’s true Israel, in all 
ages—but has come forth from them all with songs of deliver- 
ance. In 1805, the chapel which had previously been left un- 


spacious envegh to make“ atolerably largeehapel.”” Whee | finished, was put in order, and furnished with a pulpit, sound- 


Mr. Maffitt,” continues the record, “returned from Visiting 
several neighboring towns and villages, a glorious work of the 
Spirit commenced; through his preaching, hundreds were 
usider conviction of sin, and many were converted in the old 
Court House. Upwards of one hundred joined the Methodist 
Society that winter.”” Bishop Hedding visited them about 
this time, and administered to the new church its first sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, in the Court House. In 1821, they 
removed to a large room over some stores, at the corner of 
Burr and Maine streets, called Talcott’s buildings, which they 
named “The Chapel.’ They were blessed with several con- 
versions here also. In July, Rev. Samuel Merwim, thep Pre- 
siding Elder of New Haven district, visited them, adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper, and encouraged them to attempt the 
a eae of a chapel. a s00n after sent thew Benoni English, 
a pastor. Successful thus far, through many cha and 
hard struggles, they pressed on energetically, till Pere) aro 


commodious temple was erected. through Bristol to Providence. * Having a curiosity,”’ says our 
One of Mr. Mafiitt’s principal dering thi ‘wal authority ,§ ‘* to know what kind of people the Methodists were, 
ef the Hartford chureh, was Mr. Job Allyn, @ Wade ener he resolved to stop the’ preacher and induce him, if possible, to 


todk him to his home in that tow 
ist, but believing that the y 
them throughout their struggles. 


Mr, English was succeeded in the pastorship of the 
— eS 


fo the 


vo | MD, afier the labors of the eve- 
ning in Hartford. Mr. Allyn was hot, at that time, a Method- 


= courage, and aided 
afterwards became a 
ynember of the society, and has done much for its prosperity. 
society 

from the records of 1821, ina leuter of Rev. Geo. Coles 


ing-board, and pews. In 1833 it was still further improved ; 
increased prosperity required additional improvements in 1836, 
and in 1846 it was superceded by the present elegant and sub- 
stantial edifice. 

Thus did the sacred fire burst forth again from its own 
ashes, in Warren. The society there has become a stronghold 
of Methodism; a host of devoted watchmen have stood suc- 
cessively upon its towers, and it is now one of the most efficient 
stations of the Providence Conference, reporting a membership 
of 250 strong. Surely they that “believe in Him shall not 
he confounded ;” and ‘though they fall, they shall not be ut- 
terly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth them with his hand.” 

The first Methodist sermon preached in Bristol, R. T., was 





eS 


* Letter of Rev, P. C. Oakley to the Editor, 
t Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, 

1 Account of the church at Marblehead. 

$ Lee’s History of Methodism, p. 199. 

| Letter of Rev. Asa Kent to the Editor. 





annoyance from the rabble, who concerted numerous plans to 
disturb and finally break up their meetings. ‘* On one even- 


delivered by Jesse Lee, on July 2, 1790. By some means, 
a Mr. Daniel Gladding (father of the late Nathaniel Gladding, 
of Bristol) heard that a Methodist Itinerant was to preach on 
the 30th of June at Newport, and would the next day pass 


address the good people of Bristol. July 1, he looked out sharp- 
ly, to hail the stranger as he passed. At last he saw two men lei- 
surely trotting their horses through the village. “Being at adis- 
tance from them, he dropped his work, and set off upon a run to 
overtake them. He reached them upon the bridge, afier they 


Providence Circuit, which included Bristol. A society had 
been formed which comprised 18 persons. They were per- 
mitted to occupy the Court-house, not, however, without much 


ing a man came to the door and cried, ‘ Come and seea blazing 
star!’ Numbers ran to see the sight, threw the congregation 
into disorder, and closed the services for the evening. At 
another time a gang came with drum and fife and the discharge 
of fire arms, marched around the building, and drowned the 
preacher’s voice. ‘The mob often followed the women to their 
homes, hooting, and throwing stones among them. On one 
occasion, the sons of Belial determined to make a desperate 
effort to deter the people from hearing the new preachers.— 
They obtained liberty to use a swivel which was on board a 
vessel in the harbor, and announced that it woul! be planted 
before the Court-house, for the public amusement, and to men- 
ace the devoted few who went thither to worship. ‘Towards 
evening, they went on board the ship for the gun, having in- 
duced several sailors to join them; but in getting it into the 
boat, hy some mishap they lost it overboard. Perhaps they 
had stimulated rather too much to manage with discretion; at 
any rate, the gun disappeared for ever. All fishing and 
dragging for it were useless; there, I suppose, it still lies. 
The opposition became too intolerable to be borne by some of 
the members of the infant society; they actually moved away, 
in order to find a place of quietness and peace.’’* 

In the spring of 1775, three of the most important families 
of the church left the town, and the society became.so discour- 
aged and reduced both in numbers and resources, thata house 
could not be found to accommodate the circuit preacher at 
his periodical visits. ‘Thomas Cooper was on the circuit, and 
being utterly discouraged at the depressed condition of 
the appointment, and seeing only before it a prospect of fur- | 





ther declension, if not extinction, he announced that he could 

visit them but once more unless they could save him from the | 
necessity of staying at the village tavern, by providing him a 
lodging. 
says our authority. 


*¢ The heart of the feeble society sunk like lead,” 
« What can be done?” was their in- | 
quiry, ‘* for we cannot do without the bread of life.” 

Bristol was thus, like seveial other early Methodist socie- | 
ties, whose history we have narrated, tried in the fire. But 
man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. About this time, two | 
young ladies, whose hearts were knit together in afiection, | 
jeined the dwindling church, and entered with the warmest | 
sympathy into all its necessities and trials. They immedi | 
ately exerted themselves to procure a * prophet’s chamber,” | 
and the funds necessary to continue Methodist preaching in 
the town. Their pious diligence was successful. Means 
were provided, the lodging procured, and ‘ wade all right 
just before what would otherwise have been their last meet- 
ing.”” Thus was the germ of Methodism in Bristol saved 


from utter decay, to be nurtured (though through much subse- 


quent adversity) into a vigorous growth, and to refresh under 
its branches, in later years, scores and hundreds of redeemed | 
souls. One of these devoted women las since entered the | 
church on high; the other has since been known in our churches | 
throughout New England, as the excellent companion of one 
of our veteran preachers, the Rev. Asa Kent. 
They neeced it, for | 
though they had secured the ministration, at regular but dis- 
tant intervals, of the word of life, they were yet feeble, with- | 
out resources, and a derision to scorners; but they held on 
their humble way longer, without a sanctuary, yet often cheered | 
with the revelation of God’s glorious grace and the salvation | 
of sinners. At last they had increased sufficiently in numbers 
and resources to attempt the erection of a temple. ‘ They | 
raised and finished,” says our correspondent, ‘ the outside of | 
a building which was 40 feet by 50, and though seated with 
rough benches, it seemed to them after the similitude of a 
| palace.”? In about a year after, they completed the inside, and | 
this gave them stronger hope that they should finally come 
| forth with songs of deliverance from all oppo-ition. In 1812, | 
/a remarkable revival of religion spread throvgh the town, | 
during which one hundred members were added to the society, | 
| and in 1820 a still more eminent work of grace occurred, and | 


| resulted in the addition of more than a hundred and fifty souls | 
| 


The young church took fresh courage. 


; 


to their numbers. After many and severe trials, the Bristol | 
| church has become an efficient station. Its last returns re- | 
ported 215 members, and while we pen these lines, the fire of | 
divine grace is shining more radiantly than ever around its | 
| altars. 


Four among the churches we have thus far enumerated, 
Norwatk, Hartford, Warren, and Bristol, present a striking | 
similarity in their history, and teaclra most encouraging lesson. | 
| One was abaudoned in despair by the travelling ministry, and | 


| 


| another was about to be; one became extinct, and another 
was saved from extinction by the steadfastness of only two 
| members;—yet have they all, by signal providences, risen | 
| from their ruins, and become strongholds of our cause.— | 
| ee Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning ;”’ therefore “ sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of 
| his, and give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness.” 





| 


| Such were some of the struggles and triumphs of the soci- | 
| eties formed by the pioneer preachers of Methodism in New | 
| England. We have interesting accounts of others awaiting | 
room. Since we commenced these articles, letters narrating 
| the history of those early times have been constantly pouring | 
| in upon us. We welcome still more of them. The period is 
now fast closing in which these precious reminiscences can be 


rescued. Let us avail ourselves of its dwindling moments. 





+ Letter from Rev. Asa Kent. 





| 


DEATH OF EZEKIEL COOPER. 


A Philadelphia friend writes us the following 








We have on hand a sketch of him, to appear 


our fathers are going fast, but they go in triumph. 














odist preacher. 

Father Cooper was the oldest preacher in our con- 
nection, at the time of his death; but I cannot posi-| 
tively say upon whom this honor has fallen. Little, 
at present, is known of his will. I have heard it ru- 
mored, however, that he has left a thousand dollars 
to be funded for the poor members of St. George’s. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 22. 4 





“THE OLDEST EFFECTIVE.” 


In our late statement respecting the oldest Meth- 
odist preacher in effective relation to any Methodist 
Episcopal Conference in the United States, we were 
misled by the last edition of the Mgthoidist Alma- 
nac. According to that publication, Bishop Soule 
takes precedence since the death of Pickering, but 
by referring to the Minutes, or Bang’s Alphabetical 
Catalogue, it will be seen that Daniel Webb preced- 
ed the Bishop one fear. Danie. Wesa, of the 
Providence Conference, therefore, it would seem, 
bears this honorable distinction. 





The Sunday mail on the Eastern Railroad is dis- 
‘continued, in compliance with orders just received 


thousand peculiarities. 
hand with new sights, and sounds, new customs, 
new combinations of things familiar. 
association are alike busy, and in the processes of 
comparison and contrast, the thoughts flow with im- 


He is saluted on every 


Memory and | 


petuous and sometimes with almost painful rapidi- 
ty. The social feelings are active. The first ex- 
pression is one of wonder or surprise as some strange 
object presents itself; the next is, ‘‘ What would our 
eastern friends say to that?”? The natural desire 
to communicate to former friends the knowledge 
that possesses our own minds, becomes at times al- 
most irrepressible. We wish for some less tedious 
and more complete mode of imparting our ideas. 
One is disposed to wish himself possessed of the 
power of conjuration, so be he might exhibit in cos- 
morama these wide-spread regions and the glory of 
them. Mrs. Farnham’s “ Prairie Land” presents a 
view of life in some portions of the Mississippi val- 
ley. Like her notable predegessor, Mrs. Trollope, 
she has an eye forthe beautiful in nature, the vulgar 
in society, and the great in self and its adjuncts. 
Much as her book has been condemned in some | 








ners, and a tolerable portrait of the lady herself, in 


her state of transition from lily-white-handed and evidently alarmed ; he has been the great represen- 

gleesome gitlhood—as she would have us believe—| ‘tive of slavery before the country, and his political | 

to the matron of the mop and cook-stove, and the | hopes _ identiied with it. 

his late resolutious, he showed that before long, 

and filth of the “ Suckers,” and the cleanly intelli- | there will be represented in the Senate but fourteen | 

The | *!ave States against twenty-six 
| 


sage journalist of comparisons between the stupidity | 


gence of the swine of her own household! 


| spleen of the writer is freely poured forth upon the | 
| Opening pages of the work. 


bermaid is “one-handed ;” the cook “ one-eyed ;”’ the | 


cabin boy “three fingered!” The vulgarisms of that | of fifty; and out of two hundred and twenty-eight 


: , : 2 s States hav - 
class of society with which the lady seems to have ipeepepner oe aaaee, ae a Ie Se 
dred and thirty-eight. 


been brought into most unfortunate coniact, are freely 
sprinkled over her pages. You will find them all | 
there. If baggage is to be carried, it is plunder to | 
be toted ; if one is feeble, he is powerful weak ; if| 
very sick, he is sick a heap, or rather, a heap sick ; | 
the Yankee “I guess,” is universally exchanged | 
for I reckon ; a quantity is a smart chance, or a right | 
smart ; get rid is get shut, or more vulgarly, git shet ; 
articles of trade are truck and turn over ; if a man} 
dies, he wiggles out! You hear none of these in. 
refined society; they are as purely conventional 
vulgarisms as the most unmitigated Jack Downing- 
isms of the most retired parts of the “ down east.”’ 
It is to be considered that ‘ Prairie Land” is yet in 
its infancy. Its inhabitants have assembled the 
customs and phrases of the four quarters of the 
globe. The traveller, in addition to a knowledge | 
of Americanisms, must understand half a dozen for-| 
eign languages, or he will have to pick his own | 





way through many settlements, in default of the! the autumn, by which time, his successor, Br. Rob- | 
ability of the residents to understand his questions, | erts, will have reached the Columbia. 


or return intelligible answers. He must understand 
the commor-places of French and German, Dutch 
and Norwegian, or he may not be warranted against 
the attacks of a third of the canine house guards in 
the country. The Yankee from every eastern State, 
the Virginian, the North Carolinian, the Kentuckian, 
the Georgian, the Tennesseean, have all congregat- 
ed here. Let half a dozensit down toa table, and 
ten to one they will represent as many different 


spective, but the heavens will remain unchanged. 
White clouds will still recede upon the wings of 


the gentle breeze till they seem mere specks upon 
the edge of the horizon; nightly stars will sparkle 
with undimmed lustre on its very verge, and sunsets 
rivalling those of the ocean and the tropics will 
charm millions of beholders with the brilliancy, 
breadth, and georgeousness with which they now so 
gloriously enrobe the hours of each declining day. 


the great question of slavery. A powerful abolition 
organ is openly operating in the very precincts of the 
capital. 
towards emancipation. In the free States, the ques‘ion 
is inexorably forced upon all parties, and they are all, 
evidently, ready at last to consider it. 
quarters, it has been highly commended in others ; | Proviso, as carried in the House, is the knell of the 
and, on the whole, is perhaps worth reading, were | pro-slavery power in our national legislature. - Itmay 
it ouly to get some good pictures of western scene- | not be successful in the Senate, but if it should not, 
ry, some true but broad catrieatures of western man- | its. failure will only deepen and widen the anti-sla- 


The # eteamer” has Send their senators, the North will command a ma- 


“the spasms,” the ‘‘cappen’’ is a boor, the cham- ‘aed of four in hs Bonnie. ; | 
States now have in the electoral college, a majority! F 





States. In some populous places, the oldest born 
child has not yet reached his majority. ‘‘ Where 
are you from,”’ is as common a question as in a tavern 


bar-room, or at a fashionable watering place. Com- 


munity has no settled character. A journey of a| 


hundred miles will reveal to the intelligent observer 
the peculiarities in dress, speech, manner, and build- 
ing, of every quarter of the Union, not unfrequently 
modified by aboriginal notions, and the stereotyped 
usages of the trans-atlantic world. The splenetic 
tourist selects the most objectionable, and passes 
them tothe creditof ‘ Prairie Land,” asoil in which, 
perhaps, not one of them is indigenous, 

Prairie scenery has a character peculiarly its 
own. 
The desecrating axe has levelled successively the 


spread out ‘‘ nearly half her canopy of stars.” The 
true ideal of the prairie can no more be conveyed 
by mere description, than any proper conception of 
Niagara or the Alps. Its beauties and sublimities 
are peculiarly its own—totally unlike those of any 
other department of natural scenery. Itis expanse, 
but not that of the cloud invading mountain range! 


the beautiful curve of the concave, its serene azure, 
its ever-changing panorama of clouds and suns. 
It is expanse, but not of the ocean, with its restless 
waves, its blue, and green, and steel, and flashing 





| measure of religious liberty to his kingdom ; a meas- 
Cultivation is fast destroying the prairies. | ure quite as large as could be expected in the pres- 
lent condition of that kingdom, especially under the| 
fine old forests of the east; the pitiless share has | Maintenence, and even the existence, of the Prus- 
ruined the beanty of the magnificent plains over | Sian national church. This is a matter which calls 
which Heaven, from time immemorial has nightly | for devout thanksgiving on the part of every sincere 
‘friend of a pure Christianity. It is said that the 
| measure is so comprehensive that it will cover com- 
‘pletely all such movements as those of Czerski, 
|Ronge, and their adherents. In a word, whosoever 
are dissatisfied with the existing Protestant, Catholic, 
‘or Jewish modes of worship, may have such as they 
| prefer, upon engaging to support it at their own 
It is expanse, but not that of the heavens—it lacks Charges, and to maintain a due regaid to the laws 
| which enforce good order and propriety. 
'sider this act of the king as constituting a most im- 
| portant epoch in the history of religion in Germany. 





E, Wentwortn. 
McKendree College, Jar. 1847. 








SLAVERY AND THE COUNTRY. 


The country has evidently reached a crisis on 


Delaware and Maryland are fast hastening 


The Wilmot 


very sentiment in the public mind. Mr. Calhoun is 


In the introduction of 





non-slaveholding | 


States. Even now, as soon as Wisconsin and Jowa| till a ane on an a ewan at, 

ill his attention was called towards her by som 
noise and excitement, when he saw her hghts oo 
down, and heard the dying shrieks of her ill-fay 
Mr. W. paused again—and then refer 
| ed to his intention of taking passage on the ‘$ 
| er Atlantic’ 


The non-slaveholding 


There is hope for the country, in the fact that the | 


public mind is rapidly righting itself on Nhis great | 
question; the power to control the subject is now 
clearly in the grasp of the free States. Let there be | 


no succumbing now. The whole moral sentiment of | 
the age summons us to but one course—decided, un- 
compromising opposition to slavery, at all appropri- | 


ate times, and in all appropriate places. Let it be | 


settled that the responsibility of the further extension | 


of slavery among us rests upon the free States. 





MISSIONARY NOTES. 


We learn from the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
that a letter has been received from Br. Gary, in Or-| 
egon ; his health is good, and the news of the mis-| 
sion favorable. He expects to leave on his return in 


The Rev. Moses C. White, of New York Confer- | 
ence, and Rev. J. D. Collins, of Michigan Confer- 
ence, have been appointed to the China mission ; they 
will probably depart in April next. 

Our German missions are prospering throughout 
the country. 





One of our greatest missionary problems is, how 
to provide colored missionaries for Africa, White, 
men cannot live there; this is a settled point; it is| 
folly to experiment on it further; we must seek out | 
colored men. Why can we not find them amid the 
thousands of our colored members? Young colored 
men called to the ministry, might be sent to our sem- | 
inaries by scores, and soon despatched to Liberia. 





IMPROVEMENT IN PRUSSIA. 


The king of Prussia will, it is said, in a short 
time, issue an edict, or law, granting a very large 


We con- 





lights. It is expanse, deep, broad, motionless.— 
There is grandeur in its very silence! You see the 
flash of the distant sportman’s rifle—the report dies 
before it reaches the ear. The emigrant’s wagon is 
as solitary on the immense plain as a ship at sea. 
There is sublimity in this solemn repose. Away it 
stretches, the prairie! away, away! in indefinite 
perspective. Nota bird in the whole sweep of the 
horizon disputes the boundless possession of the 
hemisphere of blue. The glorious concave fits to 
the plane of the horizon as perfectly as a crystal 
to the face of a repeater. Lights and shadows sport 
incessantly upon the interminable area. Upon the 
feathery, slightly waving outline of the almost in- 
visible horizon, masses of cumuli diminish to the 
size and indistinetness of nebula in the night heav- 


ens. And then those belts of timber, they are like ‘In some places entire villages are preparing to go, | 
islands in the ocean. They mark the course of| 414 in others people are trying, by all means, to sell 


streams, usually small and sluggish, confined to ‘their little properties, so as to be enabled to try their 


narrow channels and shallow beds; but the steep) tunes in the new world.” Letthem come! This) 
ness of the banks leading to the “bottoms,” the | ;, the jand of our world’s best destinies; let the high| 
breadth, and deep, alluvial richness of these “ bot- and corrupt keep out of it; but a welcome to all | 
toms,” the gigantic sycamores, and elms, and wal- Europe’s true workmen, to all who have strong arms, 
REM, with which they are densely overshadowed, brave hearts, and good will. Let them, with axe or 
show that in the wet ere these streams ange spade on the shoulder, march into our western 
to themselves an arch like that of the Mississippi, in | prairies, and over the Rocky Mountains, and shout 
which to fertilize or devastate the soil, according to the for joy on the shores of the Pacific. 
dictates of waywardness or blind caprice. Prairie \ 
and timber, bluifand bottom, are alike invaded by the 
foot of busy immigration. Extensive thoroughfares 
cross them in all directions, radiating from the great 
mart of the West and the future centre of the west- 
ern world. One has no conception of the amount of 
daily travel upon one of these highways. Excepting 
when swollen streams, and flooded bottoms, and 
sloughs, render the roads absolutely impassable, 
there is no cessation to the stream of market wagons, | cate some strongly confirmatory rematks. The ed- 
droves of swine and cattle, hog-pens and chicken- itor gives an enumeration of all the missionaries 
coops on wheels, “ prairie schooners,” ox carts and sent thither since 1832. Of the more than thirty 
wagons, pouring along the great routes to St. Louis. | white laborers sent out, nearly one-half have perish- 
At night, the caravan “camps,” every team by it- | ed; 11 have returned “ utterly prostrated,” and seve- 
self, near some stream or well inthe “ timber; ” dry | ral others much enfeebled ; only two have been able 
sticks furnish fuel, and the wagon a bed, till the | to serve over three years. Bro. Pitman remarks that 
crowing of the imprisoned and doomed chanticleers | ‘‘ During the whole period embraced in this sad his- 
rouses to life and motion the vast procession, which | tory, we have heard of the death of only two color- 
not even the sacredness of the Sabbath is allowed | ed men belonging to the Liberia Conference. In- 
to interrupt. deed, it is stated that our colored brethren, after their 
In a few years, turnpikes and railways will| acclimation, enjoy as good health as they did in 


IMMIGRATION. 


Currents of foreign population are pouring into all! 
our northern ports, and the news from Europe shows 
that the immigration of the present year will be 
without a parallel in the past. Indeed, the Teutonic 
population of Europe seems now to be making a 
movement across the Atlantic similar in magnitude 
to those vast emizations by which, in other days, 
it covered northern Europe. A late paper says) 
that “at Elberfield 438 heads of families, almost all | 
well off in the world, have determined to emigrate | _ 
to the United States. The emigration from different} 
parts of Germany to the States is expected to be 
greater this year than it has ever been heretofore. 











WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR AFRICA? 


Since writing the remark in another column, on 
the impossibility of white missionaries surviving in 
Africa, and the necessity of training young colored 
men for it, we have seen in our Missionary Advo- 














| from the post office department. 








chequer the whole of this vast area; telegraphic| America, and, in some instances, even better.— 
wires will put it in instant communication with the These facts speak volumes, and plainly indicate our 





If we hope to succeed 
rely mainly, if not exclusively, upon colored mis. 
sionaries. Greater pains mnst be taken to secure 
suitable colored men for that field, and most proba. 


—_— 
te 


in Africa, we mr ts 





bly some additional expenses will be necessary, to 
prepare them fully for the work. This js certainly 


a grave subject, and calls for wise counsels, and 
mature deliberation.” 


Unquestionably there are scores of colored men 


in our church who might be trained for this 
field. Let them be sought out, sent to some 
academies for preliminary training, and 
to the land of their fathers. The entire country of 
Ashantee and Fantee, and a vast line of the cian 
are now accessible to the gospel. To us it js 
ishing that no movement has been made among 
colored population in reference to this matter. ; 


great 
of Our 
despatched 


aston- 


our 





REMARKABLE ESCAPES OF MR, Wep- 


The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, jp 


the late case before the Supreme Court conce 
the burning of the Lexington, made some remarka- 
ble statements of his own providential esc 
steamboat disasters. 
cantile Journal says : 


“* Mr. Webster’s exordium was exceedin 
esting and impressive. 


yassenver’s. 


ming 


apes {rc m 


A correspondent of the Mer- 


gly inter 


He said it was his mtentic 

to take passage in the Lexington the trip she was 
burnt, but some trifling circumstance which 
he was about ready to start, prevented. He 
paused for a few moments, and remarked—that he 
was at Albany ona certain occasion, and but 
| time before the boats were ready to leave. he 
cluded he would goto New York ; he started hastily 
and when near the wharf, inquired of a friend whic), 
boat he had better take, there being two before hin 
the ‘Swallow’ and the ‘ Rochester” upon wh; I; 
his friend advised him to take the latier, which jo 
did; the ‘ Swallow’ left the landing first, and y 


arose as 


then 


a@ short 


Win 


i 


“leam- 


the frip she was lost, but in conse 
; quence of the inclemency of the weather, he defer; 
ed his departure till the next day.” 


We are acquainted with ten sisters now living, 


whose united ages amount to six huadred and for 
four years, all of whom have belonged to the Meth 
| odist E. Church for more than thirty years. They 
have sixty-six children and grand-children belo: g 2 
to the same church, : 


Errata.—In the last articleon the Early Methodis! 


England.” 


was formed—near the Dover line,’ read * nea 


Darien line.” 


Churches in New England, instead of “ the fir 
three years Which he spent,” read “ spent in New 


Instead of “the first class [at Norwalk 


(S> An aged ministerial brother writes, ‘I 
not hesitate to say, that Bro. DeVinne’s articles on 


cannot take lessons of him.” 


Tue Curistian Witness has assumed a new 
beautiful dress. 


slavery are the best the Herald has contained to 


some years past. Whata pity that some scribblers 


and 


It is an excellent sheet, though it 


blunders sadly, at times, about Wesley and the 


Methodists. 


Freepom in Swepen.—A foreign paper by th 
last steamer states that the government of Sweden 
has determined on abolishing slavery in the islaud 
of St. Bartholemew, the only colony i possesses in 


the West Indies. 


A sum of £2000 is to be devoted 


annually, until the freedom of all the slaves shall ve 


re-purchiased. 


IRELAND.—There seems to be really a nalenai 


sympathy excited in our country for perishing 


land. 
a nation’s virtue. 


We doubt whether English libe- 


lre- 


Such a demonstration is the noblest proo! 


} 


rality itself will, in the present instance, surpass Us 
Yet let us remember that after our utmost elk 


many must starve to death in Iveland—let us 
quick to help her. 


be 


(= We are receiving numerous letters, giving 
facts relative to early Methodism in New Englai 
We tender our thanks for them, and welcome § 


more. We hope our correspondents will Hel | 


ey 
themselves neglected, howevet, if they do 
us immediately using the valuable informaty 


send us. 


delay some matters till their due time. 1} 


We are following, somewhat, ie cht 
logical order of events, and will, therelore, 


have 


ey si 


appear, however, then, and with more acvai'as’ 


the delay. 


Tur Importation oF Sraves.—On 


he 4th 


in the House of Representatives of het weky, sti 


was asked to introduce a bill repealug 
which prohibits the importation o! slaves 


iw 


Perms 


sion was refused, by a vote of 40 to 27. 


(o> We are much obliged to Br. Tatler" 


—— f 
letters sent us, and shall be more so, }! 


f e 


he cai 


us any further materials of the kind, 


Waite, Perce & Co., , 
the following new works :— Haldane s 
of the Epistle to the Romans, with remarks on™ 
night, Stuart, and Tholuck’s views of ta 


1 Cornhill, have rece yeu 


Expositiom 
Mack 
t Eprst 


si 


The Wickliffites of England in the 15th ase ie 


Mrs. Mackay ; Mahan’s Intellectual Philoso} 


— ; ge paar 
also his True Believer, a view of the Chara 


ha 


ye 


ty, and Privileges of the Christian ; The ! 


tions of Q. Q., two fine’ volumes of th oe 
: pees So 
Jane Taylor; Memoirs and Corresponce’ 


e worse 
jie 


Taylor, and her Essays on Religion. 





Curistian Union.—An Oration delivered © 


Anniversary of Gilmantown Theological Sem 
15, 1846, by Wm, C. Whitcomb. 


nary, i 


| La 


Tue Pictorra. History oF Exc1anN | 
of this fine reprint has been issued by tt 
and is for sale by Waite, Peirce § C0.; 


Boston. 


somber 18 
p.— Numer 
,e Harpe" 


1 Cort ily 





Tue Literary Recister and Records of 
and Schools, is the title of a new royal _ 
terly, edited by Rev. Wm. Gilder, and publis 
$1 per annum, by J. Hamstead, No. “ 
Sr., Philadelphia. It is more than its t! 
besides its notices o 
cludes an interesting miscellany of 
to popular and especially to do 
criticisms are characterized by 
sense, and varied bibliographical knowle¢ 
maintains uniformly its present ex 
not fail to become a favor 


professional men. 


f ‘‘ Books and Schools, 


ite with our 


Books 
Quar 
red 


Four! 


No. 40 No. ! a 
Je indicate’ 
jt 
articles adap'e* 
: ‘s 
mestic reading: ©) 
poe 

good tempe', ~ 
ige. 
oat 
cellence, It 
literary ®” 
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Biblical Institute. 

P Agr.1. The tithe of this 

General Biblical Institute. 
Art. 2 Its ohject is the 


Gon, for the Christian mini 


Leen deemed by the church ¢ 
Art. 3. No doctrines o 
the fandamentai principles o 


Book of Discipline and th 


: Chureh, shall be taught in th 
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THE CHURCHES. 


RELIGION IN NEW YORK. 


The Rev. J. L. Gilder writes us as follows :—It 
will undoubtedly be interesting to you to learn, that 
the great Head of the charch is visiting many of our 
churches in this city, with the outpourings of his 
There have been from five to six hundred 
conversions daring the winter, and the work is pro- 
vressing with interest, In the Madison street charge, 
with which [am connected, about one hundred and 

ty have professed to find peace with God, since 


Sort 


ference. I attribute the progressive work we 
we hadiu this charge, to the continued and in- 
asing attention bestowed upon the subject of en- 


e helimess 





llocmes’ Hore.—Rev,. A. B. Wheeler writes, Feb. 
We are enjoying a gracious revival of the work 

We have held 
igs every evening for the last three weeks ; the 

ich has been greatly quickened; backsliders 

ive been reclaimed, and sinners have been con- 
ted in nearly every meeting. From ten to fifteen 

ive appeared at the altar for prayers every evening, 


the Lord amoung us in this place. 


the prospect is fair for a general reformation 
ughout the place. To God’s name be all the 


> 
at 





Barsvor, R. L—Rev. J. Cady writes, Feb. 22 :— 
Phe Lord is with us in this place in great power and 

ry. More than one hundred and fifty have been 
aud the work is stillin progress. We 


ive ted, 


church: Applicants belonging to other churches, must present 
satisfactory written recommendations from clergymen of their 
respective denominations. 

6. The faculty, with the consent of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, shall have power to deviate from article fifth in special 
cases, such deviations being subject to the revision of the 
Board. 

7. The classification of the studies, and the internal arrange- 
ment of the Institution, shall be adapted to the existing cir- 
cumstances of the church, in respect both to the necessary 
qualifications of its ministry, and the actual qualifications of the 
young men who are candidates for it; and the adaptations of 
the Institution shall vary accordingly, as the circumstances of 
the church may vary at any future time. 

8. The preparation of young men for foreign missions, shall 
be a special object of the institution ; and students contemplat- 
ing the missionary work, shall receive such special classifi- 
cation and training, as the Semiaary may be able to afford. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


DISCUSSION AT COLUMBIA, ME. 


Tn the Goapel Banner of Feb. 20th, 1847, is an account of 
a discussion between Rev. E. Fisher, (Universalist,) and Rev. 
E. B. Fletcher, (Methodist,) which I think ought not to pass 


science by clowns, or novices. The information of the teacher 
must rise, atleast, as high as that of the taught. ‘The conviction 
has taken a strong hold apon the minds of our people, that our 
ministry needs a better biblical training, and they will insist 
that they have it. This exigency cannot fully be met, but by 
the establishment of an institution expressly for the purpose. 
Our young men who feel that they are called to preach the gos- 
pel, are lifting their eyes and hands imploringly to the church, 
for aid in the acquisition of better qualifications for the holy 
work, The settled ministry of New England is generally a 
well educated ministry—by which is meant, educated in the 
sacred science, as well as in the other sciences. The Con- 
gregational and Baptist denominations have their theological 
schools, where their candidates for the ministry have the op- 
portunity of preparing themselves to meet the disiess and ex- 
pectations, and real wants of the people. —_ If we cannot equal 
them in this particular, we may as well retire from the field. 
LT have formerly thought otherwise, but I cannot withstand the 
pressure of necessity any longer. I therefure yield, against all 
my old prejudices. ©The institution we must have—and it will 
go up. P. CRANDALL. 





For the Herald and Journal, 


PROBATIONERS. 


Brother Stevens,—Can you tell when the practice of report- 
ing to Conference probationers as the members of our church, 
was introduced into the church ? How long has it been the 
practice for ministers, in giving the number of church members 
of their respective charges, to include in that number, those who 





unnoticed. LT attended that discussion, and was on the spot 
as many hours as Mr. P. (the reporter) was. I took notes of | 
the discussion, and L here unhesitatingly attirm, that that report 
is both incorrect aud one-sided. Any one can see by the short 





but partially reported. And then the replies of Br. Fletcher 
to Mr. Fisher are not half stated. : 

The argument drawn from the law, was fairly met by Br. 
Fletcher, by no less than ten direct arguments. The one 
drawn from Web. 2:2, 3, was met also. 

The reporter sets out (professedly) an unbiassed reporter; 
but he comes out very much warped and twisted. Either the 
gentleman did not understand and comprehend Br. Fleteher’s 





ive had meetings for four weeks past, every day, 
kuow not when they will close. Pray for us— 


| 
\Ve have received seventy-five on probation, and a | 
umber will present themselves on Sunday.— | 

fu God be all the glory. 


cmont, Me.—Rev. 8S. H. Beale writes, Feb. 20: | 
Piease record, to the praise of God, that we have | 
some prosperity on Dixmont circuit. 


While some of | 
most valuable members are going to join the! 
. triumphaat, the Lord is quickening the| 
here, and raising up others to take their} 

es. Five or six have, as we trust, been convert- | 


late. Some backsliders, that were far gone, | 
med, The interest is increasing in some parts | 
»charge. We hope, pray and labor, for a gen-| 

eral aud thorough work, 


East Boston.—We have received word that God 

iously reviving his work in East Boston; not! 
sixty have been converted since Confer- 
aud between forty and fifty added to our 


| 
; 


bala 


Mancuester, N. H.—Rev. J. Jones writes, Feb. 
—The great work of reformation still is onward 
Scores are inquiring what they must do to be 

caved. The number converted and reclaimed since | 
rence, is about two hundred. We have receiv- | 

{ about one hundred on probation, and others are 
‘xpected to join soon. Glory to God for the contin- 
is stream of salvation flowing to his people in this 


1 
a 


May it spread to all the country around. | 





| 
| 
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Tus Lapres’ Repostrory for March has been re- 
ved by Waite, Peirce §& Co., 1 Cornhill, where it| 


can be had on the same terms as at Cincianati, with 

usual discount to preachers. We have so often | 
spokeu of this fine monthly that we need not repeat 
our opinion of its merits. What a blessing would it 


| 
) 
v@ il s 


uch a work could displace from the patronage 
American ladies the decorated frivolities called 
Mazaziues with which the land is flooded. 


ol 
| 


luc Amertcan Puxprt, for January, contains two 
sermons; one on the Resurrection of Christ, by Rev. | 
R lurabull, the other on the Uncertainties of | 
Life, by Rev. Samuel B, Swaim. We have not) 
lime yet to examine either of them. $1 per} 


Chism, Worcester. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Tig! 


ees 


wing Constitution and By-Laws were adopted by the 
their meeting last week for the organization of the 


shes . | 
Ser.l. The tithe of this Institution shall be the Methodist | 
eral Biblical Institute. 

Anr.2. Jt 


s olject is the readier and more perfect prepara- | 
} 
the Christian ministry, of young men who shall have 
by the church divinely called thereto. 

Nod 


kof Dis 





ART. 3 ctrines or opinions which are contrary to 


i principles of Methodism, as recorded in the | 
ipline and the standard authors of the M. E. 
» Shall be taught in the Inetitution. 


‘er. 4. Its entire management shall be vested in a Board 
I toes to 





consist of 7 persons (5 clergymen and two lay- 
e M. BE. Chareh,) from within each Annual Con- 
i shall patronize it, to be appointed by such con- 


‘er. 5. When a yaeaney occurs, the conference whose 


‘ative thus ceases to represent it inthe Board shall | 
g'\ lo appoint his substitute, conformably to article 
led, however, that if said conference fails to Gill the 
ts next ensuing session, the Board itself shail have 


Prustees shall annually appoint from their 
* a President, Secretary, Treasurer, two Au- 
@ Prodentiat Committee. 
‘; The Trustees shall hold at least one regular An- 
Meeting for the transaction of their business. 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive 


priate all the monies of the Lustitution in such man- 


le Trustees may instruct, and ¢o present an exact re- 
*reot at their Annual Meeting, and at any such other 
the Pradential Committee may order it. 


Ak? , : P 
4. Itshall be the duty of the Pradential Committee 


Ul such business as the Board shall at any time di- 


the ly 
19 


Wherty ¢ 


’ lawe prescribe. 
AR T tT ss . . 

Che conferences patronizing the Institution shall 
appoint annually two visitors to inspect it, and 


att 1 m« 
id the annual examination of the tudents. 


lhe follo } | i 
wing article was deferred till the act of incorpora- 
" shall be obtained. 
Arr. T ; i 
Ll. This ¢ ofstitution shall be altered only by the 


folar 7 o e H j 
n a a, f th members present and voting in each 
annual conferences ale H H 
vereuces pledged to patronize it. 


BY-LAWS 


OF THE METHODIST BIBLICAL SEMINARY. 
l. Spe 


¥ the | 


aT 


cial meetings of the Board of Trustees shalkbe called 


resi lent, at the request of the prudential committee, 
ne half of the Trustees. 


2. ‘I 
' members of the 
regu! . 
aihar meeting 
3 
| 


var 


Board shall form a quorum iu any 
» which has been duly called. . 
ecuniary ¢harges on the students shall be for 
hein reve: fuel, and incidental repairs; and the assess- 
ticieenan a shall be limited in amount to the ac- 
‘ The . Rees therefor by the Institution. 
Pivten Ig i Committee shall meet as often as their 
tation a rein bars _ have power to ‘inspect the 
Which they a Sime, to require answers’ te any inquiries 
te subjects J onhens - oar eesteraney or house ag pret 
ie, entre. to the institution, and to advise them 
Meetings vey shall also report their doings in writing, at the 
83 of the Board, and recommend to it such measures 


't they . 
Mary "AY judge conducive to the prosperity of the Semi- 


lhe only | 


Inst 


5. Appli a 
the un teants for admission to the Semiuary, who belong to 
thodist Episcopal Church, must present a written rec- 


OM ye d: 7 
‘ation from a Quarterly or Annual Conference of ‘said 





ears, so that he could hear on one side only. 
of both. A 

We would recommend to the gentleman reporter, that 
he practice a little longer taking notes at the bar, before he at- 
tempts again the report of a theological discussion.” 


Cherryfield, Feb. 20. W. McDonatp. 


Perhaps a little 





For the Herald and Journal. 


OUR HYMN-BOOK. 


Errata ia edition of last year—suggestions respecting the author 
of Particular Hymns. 


Mr. Editor,—I have spent a little time in looking over the 
last edition (12 mo. 1846,) of our Hymn-book ; and as it is 
very doubtful whether we shall ever be favored with a new ar- 
rangement, [ would add my mite towards making what we 
have as perfect as may be. In my rather cursory examination, 
I have marked the following typographical errata:— 

In Hymn 18, v. 2, for ** send,” read sent. 

In Hymn 24, v. 3, Take out is in the 5th line. 
the metre, and is not in the original edition. 

Hymn 38, v. 1. For * feign”? read fain: a strange blunder. 

Hymn 39, v. 1. For “ thy,”’ read the, as written by Wes- 
ley, and as in the English editions of the present day. 

Hymn 41, v. 1. In line 6, for“ this”? read the. 

Hymn 103, v. 8, is not printed in uniformity with the rest ; 
for what reason I cannot imagine. 

Hymn 594, v. 5. Por ** hath,”’ read Aast, for the grammar’s 
sake. 

This new edition contains an index to the first line of every 
verse, in addition to the usual index. 
accounts. 


It spoils 


It is valuable on many 


We are indebted for it to the Rev. David Perry, of 


New York ; anil it may be as well to say here, as an errone- | 


ous impression has gone abroad, that the valuable ** Index to 
the subjects of the Hymus ” was originally prepared by the 
Rev. Moses Mill, of the Maine Conference. 

In the list of ** Author’s names, as far as ascertained,’ the 
editor seems to have followed the recent writers on this sub- 
jectinthe Quarterly Review and Christian Advocate, using 
his own prerogative where they differed from each other.— 
Possibly this is as accurate as it could have been made, yet in 
certain doubtful cases, there will be a difference of opinion. 
OF the thirty-seven hymns to which no authorship is assigned, 
I have no doubt that Hymn 234 was written by Watts. [ tind 
a part’ot it in his collection, and the remainder has probably 
been selected from his poetry. So of Hymna 235, credited to 
Cliaries Wesley. The first verse is from Watts’, hymn 9, 
book 3; the remainder is by another hand. Hymn 49, ac- 
cording to Sum ners, was written by Doddridge. Creamer 
credits it to Cuarles Wesley. 
I should be pleased to leave it out altogether. Hymn 74 is from 
the German, translated probably by one of the Weale ys. 

I trustthe researches of the admirers of sacred puetry will 
yet ascertain the authorship of hymn 547, My span of lite 
will soon be done.” [have met with it nowhere but in our 
collection. Of hymn 76, Floy assigns the aathorship to Dod- 
dridge ; Sumuners gives it to Hart. From internal evidence, 
I incline to the former opinion. Hymn 260, according to  D. 
C.,”’ in Christian Advocate, was written by Rev. John Gam- 


arguments, or his Universalist prejudices closed one of his | 


The elitor leaves it doubtful. | 


are only probationers, some of whom, perhaps, have never been 
baptized ? Is that giving the true report of the “ number in 
Society’? ? Is not this ene reason, doubtless, why during our 
last general revival our church increased in numbers (on the 


notes given of Br. ‘Fletcher’s speeches, and the lengthy ones Minutes) so exceedingly, and every year since, almost, there 

given of Mr. Fisher’s, that it is altogether a one-sided affair— | has been a decrease ? Is it not a fact, that in almost all the 

Where are the eighteen direct arguments against Universalism | Societies, where a decrease has been reported, the num- 

advanced by Br. Fletcher? The many to which Mr. Fisher , bers in full connection have been nearly the same, while the re- 
. | > 

never attempted a reply? The most of them are kept back, or | ported decrease has been mostly the dropping of those who 


were only on trial, and were never members of our church ? 
| If these two or three last questions are to be answered in the 
affirmative, I think this matter should be set right. I know of 
| no better ona to do it than yourself, Give us your opinion of 
| the above, Br. Stevens, and oblige 


. Conn., Feb. 3. A SuBSCRIBER. 





METHODIST MISSION. 


Ata recent meeting of the Missionary Board of the Metho- 
| dist Episcopal Church, some interesting intelligence was re- 
| ceived from several of their stations. La Africa, although the 

white missionaries had suffered greatly from illness, the Gos- 
pel of Christ was making rapid progress among the residents 


twelve feet. The dimensions are eighty-five feet by sixty, ex- 
clusive of the tower, which is twenty-two feet by. twenty-four. 

The basement is divided between a large school-room and 
five class rooms. The Church contains ninety-two pews, and 
is cabable of holding 650 persons independently of the gallery. 
The height inside, at the apex of the slanted ceiling, is thirty- 


nine feet.—N. Y. Spectator. 


The Baptists.—The following statistics of this de- 


nomination are given in the Baptist Almanac for 1847 : 


Total number of members in the United States, 722,404 ; 
licensed preachers, 1175 ; ordained ministers, 5,564 ; clurch- 
es, 9,795 ; number of members in British provinces and West 
Jndies, 36,752—total number of members in the United States, 
including Auti-Mission, Six-principle, Seventh-day, Church of 
God, Campbelites and Christian connexion, 1,000,719. Total 
in North America, 1,060,332. Total in Great Britain, 142, 
025. Total in Europe, 144,115 ; Asia, 8,130 ; Africa, 1,114. 
Grand total, 1,213,711; Churches, 16,035 ; orainded minis- 


ters, 10,062. 


Christian Alliance in China.—With this title the 
New York Observer introduces the following letter from Hong 


Kong, dated Oct. 28 


Hong Kong, Oct. 28, 1846.—Our friend W. C. Milne and 
his wife left us for Shanghai night before last, after a most 
delightful Christian Alliance meeting held at our house just be- 
fore their embarkation. ‘There were five ministers present and 
12 ladies, and others to the number of 32 or 33 in all—Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Indepen- 
dents, Black, White and Yellow ; Europeans, Americans, In- 
dians and Chinese, were of the nnmber ; all of whom sat down 
to the table of our Lord, testifying their identity of ** faith, 


hope and baptism,” and their common union with one Lord 
and Master. Ic was ‘ sittifg together in a heavenly place ;” 
all seemed most happy in it, and the tea party that succeeded 
was the most social one that I have participated in since I left 
my birth-land. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brown are about returning to America for a 
visit of a year or two, and for the improvement of their health, 
particularly that of Mrs. B. ‘They hope soon to return to their 
post of duty, viz. the school for the education of Chinese youth 
at Hong Kong, under the care of the Morrison Education So- 
ciety. ‘The condition of the school continues prosperous. In 
the absence of Mr. B., the management of it will be entrusted 
to Mr.Macy, a young gentlemen from America of superior tal- 
ents and education, whe has for some time been acting as anu 
assistant to Mr. Brown. Mrs Macy, the mother of young M. 


Mrs. B. during her absence in America. 

This is no new thing among Christian missionaries on for- 
eign statious. Sectional differeaces are generally kept in abey- 
ance, an{ the reciprocities of one common faith and spirit are 
freely indulged, especially ou new stations.—N. Y. Spectator, 


rT 








‘— those places where the missionaries are laboring. In Ore- 
gon many additions had been made to the Church membership 
from among the white settlers, and a considerable number had 
been received by letters from Churches inthe United States, | 
which had been taken over the mountains by immigrants. In 
the Indian departinent of the mission, there was cause for re- | 
| gret by the course pursued by the immigrants, whose conduct 
toward the Indians was not suchas to convey a favorably opin- | 
|} ion of white men. ‘The immigrants at the last accounts great- | 
ly exceeded all expectation, ‘ instead of scores they come by | 
hundreds.”? Some brought with them examples of good and 
orderly conduct, with a desire to become usetul citizens, while 
| others appeared to be of that description known in this coun- 
| try as loafers. 
| “The Bishop, who had recently visited some of the western | 
| States, gave a pleasing account of the state of religion among | 
ithe Tadian tribes he had visited—there is, however, a want of | 
suitable places of worship on their Reserves. In Michigan 
there are 5000 In Jians, 4mong whom four missionaries are em- 
| ployed, having under their charge three hundred church mem- | 
|bers. In their schools are one hundred and fifty-six children. 
The buildings occupied by the missionaries are small log | 
school-houses, inconvenient even for schools, and altogether un- | 
| fit for church purposes. Wouile on his visit to this reserve, 
| Bishop Janes made great personal effort to raise suflicient | 
| funds to build a church ina central position, and school-houses | 
, in other neighborhoods. Two gentlemen promised $250 each | 
} for the erection of two schvool-houses, which amount will se- | 
cure fifiy acres of land and put up a comfortable building. 
| Bish »p Janes had also received $130 towards the proposed | 
} Church, and he hoped to seenre another $250 for another | 
, school-house, and to raise from $599 tw $709 fur the church, | 
which would be sufficient. 
Ox the Oaondaga Reserve there is great need of a place of | 
} worship. Woaile the Pagan party have a suitable place to as- 
semble for their worship, the Christians have a building not at 
jallsuitable to their waats. Tae Bishop, in the trae spirit of 
| his missionary work, took measures to provide for the erection 
lofa good trane bail ling in the centre of the Reservation, and 
| with the consent of the Tadian ageat a lot has been given by one | 
! of the chiefs, and efforts are making by Bishop Janes to procure 
funds to build a good frame chapel. The untiring energy of 
| this missioaary Bishop, and his great devotion to the mission- 
jary work, will no doubt enable him to collect sufficient funds 
| to carry into effect his desire to see these Christian Indians 
| provided with a temple in which they can worship the God of 
the red man as well as of the white, —N. Y. Spectator. 

















| 
SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


| 
| 








bald. It is waworthy the space it occupies, and, perhaps, the 
editor of our Hymn-book thought it was nv matter who wrote | 


it. Hymn 170 is a translation from the German, by John | 
Wesley. Hymns 189, * OF him who did salvation bring,’ 


and 475, * Oace more we come before our God,’’ were I think | 
among the few originals introduced into the first edition pub- | 
lished in this country. 

Hymn 59, according to the author of “ Wesleyan Hymn- | 
alogy,”’ a work recently published in London, was written by | 
C. Weasley. Of this L think there ean be no doubt; nor of hymn 
296, which, on the same authority, is attributed to the same 
anthor. Of yan 699, the authorship is as well ascertained as 
that of any in the collection. Itis by 7uplady. See the work 
above referred to, and any collection professing to give the 
names of the authors, except ours. 

I remark here, just to show the difficulty of accuracy in as- 
signing the hymns to their respective authors, and to account 
for deacrepancies and differences of opinion, that our 295th 
hymna, **O, ’tis delight without alloy,’? is credited to Mrs. 
Rowe, by John Wesley, in the first volume of the American 
Magazine. It is found in Watt’s Lyric poems, and was, 
doubtless, written by the doctor. How Mr. Wesley fell into 
the mistake, it is impossible now to tell. So our 278th, 
“ Ye siinple souls,” is, by Whitehead, assigned to Charles; by 
Moore, to John Wesley. Burgess also gives it to Charles; 
Floy, Creamer, and the editor of our book, on the other hand, 
credit itto the elder brother. Probably they both hada hand in 
its composition. Burgess, perhaps the beat English authority 
of the present day, gives hymna 202 to Addison, ** D. C.,”? and 
Floy thinks it is C. Wesley’s, and are followed by our editor. 
I incline, with hesitancy, to the opinion of the former. 
long hymn, ‘ Infinite God, to thee we raise,’’ 691, is found, 
says * D. C.,” in an old hyma book published by the Wesleys; 
and on that authority, he claims it for Charles Wesley. It 
evidently belongs to Dryden, as stated in our book. 

There are other matters on which I purposed to have made 
remarks, but have already made this letter long enough. I 
said above, it is doubtfalifwe ever have a new arrangement.— 
Such is my fear; my hope is—hoping against belief—that this 
matter will be so kept before the Methodist public, that our 
next general Conference will be obliged to take the necessary 
measures for wiping away our reproach of having the best po- 
etry, but the worst hymn book,in use among the tribes of 
God’s Israel at the present day. ASAPH, 





For the Herald and Journal. 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


In a late number of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 


over the signature ‘* A Layman,’’ and headed, ‘ Location of | 


the New England Theological Seminary,”’ is a communication 
occupying something more than a column of space. 
man”? and his prototype should be made to understand that 
New Englanders are not to be turned aside from their high- 
bora schemes of usefulness by ridicule. They will listen re- 
spectfully to grave argument on a grave subject, but can never 
be convineed by so gross an incongruity, as religious witticism. 
** A Layman ” claims to be a great Methodist, and describes 
his Methodism as follows: ‘ I am with my whole soul at- 
tached to the Methodist Church—just as it is. To its doc- 
trines—a free salvation for the human race, and the duty and 
capacity of all God’s children to become, through faith in 
Christ, perfectly holy in heart and blameless in life: to its 
usages, class meetings, prayer meetings, and love feasts: to its 
polity—one general superintendency, the representative of the 
common mind of the ministers and the people, and an anob- 
structed, untrammelled itinerancy.’”? This is all very well 
with the exception of one thing, which is, that the progressive 
and improving peculiarity of Methodisin is excluded. ‘* Just 
as itis,” says ** A Layman.” Did John Wesley, Francis As- 
bury, Jesse Lee, George Pickering, or any of the great leading 
spirits of Methodism ever determine that the system should 
never be changed in any respect—that none of its features 
should be modified ?—that no new feature should be added to 
it? Have the English Methodists ever taken such a position ? 
Has it not always been a sentiment among us that Methodism 
was a creature of Providence? Does not its history show that 
it has ever been moulded and shaped by the force of circum- 
stances? “ Just as itis!’’? Well, thengif the next General 
Conference should make some important changes, ‘‘ A Lay- 
man ” abides where he is, and the church leaves him behind, 
standing in all the grandeur of solitude, a monument to look 
back upon to show where we once were. Such members are 
of some service, but one in an age will answer all purposes. 
The New Englanders will very probably have their Theologi- 
cal Seminary, though there nfay be here and there “*A Lay- 
man”? who disapproves of the undertaking. The descendants 
of the pilgrims are not very easily turned aside from their pur- 
poses. But the idea of such an institution originated in New 
England—poor, reprobate New England. Has ‘* A Layman” 
yet to learn that some of the noblest religious enterprises that 
are now blessing the world had there origin in New England ? 
Has he yet to learn, that the *‘ peculiar institutions”? of New 
England arg remembered and celebrated by her sons every 
year, in several of the large citiez, not even excepting New 
Orleans ? But it may be said that all this is well enough pro- 
vided it has nothing to do with Methodism. The idea that 
Methodism is to be improved by New Englanders is the one to be 
ridiculed. Well, brother * Layman,” you will never stop the 
New Englanders, by resorting to such means. It might have 
its influence in your own latitude, but there is too much of the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit among our hills, to suffer us to be turned 
out of our way by so feeble a force. We have our own pecu- 
liar circumstances, ovr own peculiar difficulties to contend 
with, and we think we have common sense enough to know 
what instrumentalities are best adapted to meet our peculiari- 
ties. The New England population is emphatically an edu- 


That | 


** A Lay- | 


House's Lightning Printing Press—We witnessed, | 
yesterday afternvon,the beautifal operation of this truly aston. | 
ishing taveation, ant are earnest in pronouncing it one of the 


most in .gnificent inventions of the age. It is intended for the 
transmission of Telegraphic intelligence, the letters themselves 
being printed upon the slijs with great accuracy ant despatch, 
no interpreter being necessary for the purpose of rendering 
symbolical signs into intelligible language, but any child who 
knows its alphabet can readily read the ribbon-like slips as 
| they fall from the mysterious workings of the machine. Our 
| limits V» mot permit a dyscriptioa, even if it were in our pow- 
ler. We will only say that the impressions of each letter are 


| madeira snadll steel weeel of some four inches in diameter 
This 
wheel, upon touching a key with a certain letter upon it, in-| 

| Be . 

stantly performs a partial revolution, which brings the charac- 

As if imbued 


with instinct, a spring is let loose, which forces the slip | 


| around the periphery of which the alphabet is arranged. 


ter sought immediately above the slip in writing. 


against the type—the paper passes on a trifle—again the wheel 
starts, anoth-r impression, and soon, letter by letter, as fast as 
| one can touch the keys, the paragraph slips out to View. 
Tae operation is beautiful and exact. No Ink is used, but | 
the printing is but a shade lighter than that which the reader | 
| is now perusing, anl the rapidity with which it is executed is | 


| truly grand. 


In the present instance, the entire apparatus is 
| 


in one room, No. 5 Eldridge street; the case of keys being | 
hut a few feet removed from the press. Yet there is no obsta- | 
cle whatever to separating them thousands of miles, and such | 
is the delicacy and accuracy of the muchine, that the press, 
though it be stationed in New Orleans, unerringly indicates to 
the operator, who might be in this city, the fact, each time a | 


single letter is produced ! ! 


| 


| 
Profesor House has been some two or three years perfecting | 


this splended triumph of art and science. Patents have, mean- | 


while, been secured in most of the European Kingdoins, as al- | 
so in the U. S. and the Canadas. We farther learn that sev- | 
eral contracts are now ina state of negotiation for the various 
Felegraph lines in the Union. This invention will doubtless 
supersede all others, and we hope that the patient and talented | 
inventor will reap a rich reward for his labor.—N. Y. Globe. | 
. } 
| Probable Astronomical Discovery.—Towards the con- | 
clusion of a very interesting seance of the Royal Irish Academy, | 
| on Monday evening, Sir Wm. Hamilton stated the probability— 
in his own mind, it amounted almost to a certainty—that, by a | 
certain mathematical process, which he stated, but which would 
be unintelligible to the general reader, he had approached, if 
he did not actually hit, the central sun—the star round which 
the luminary of our own system and his satellites revolve.— | 
Should this be ascertained demonstratively, the discovery will | 
be certainly the greatest achieved in the present century ; al- | 
though during the period which has elapsed, six new planets | 
have been detected, one of them attended by moons, and the | 
last, probably, also, as well as Saturn, encircled by a ring.— | 
Dublin Evening Post. 











RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


Native Preachers in China.—The native Chinese 
messengers of the Gospel already amount to thirty. They ad- 
dressed an appeal to their brother Christians of Europe, in 
their country, in the beginning of the present year, praying them 
to take their poverty to heart, and to aid them with the means 
of carrying Christ’s salvation to all parts of their native land. 
They have already penetrated deep into the heart of China, 
with the gospel in their hands ; and in some localities estab- 
lished little flocks of believers, from one of which was lately 
brought a handsome subscription to Hongkong, in aid of the 
missionary work. This is a fact unprecedented in that em- 
pire, and shows that not, merely the poor, but that affluent 
and intelligent individuals among the Chinese are embracing 
Christianity. 


New Wesleyan Church, Montreal_—The city of 
Montreal is somewhat remarkable for the elegant places of 
worship erected by the Wesleyans within a few years. The 
first work of the kind was rebuilding their Church in Great 
St. James street, which was last Summer one of the great lions 
for the visitors from the States. The next was a building of a 
very large place of worship in “Quebec Suburbs.”? Subse- 
quently the Church in St. James street colonized, and one of 
their prominent members undertook the enterprise of building a 
large Church in Griffintown, another suburb. 

This Church was opened on Sunday the 24th ult., sermons | ” 
on the occasion being preached by Rev. Messrs Ritchie, Wilkes 
and Churchill. It isa stone edifice of the poiuted style of 





cated population, they cannot therefore be taught religion or 





Gothic architecture of the 14th century. The height of the 


external walls is about forty-four feet—the basement story is 


Summary of Intelligence. 


LATE FROM MEXICO. 


VOLUNTEERS WRECKED — ANOTHER BATTLE 
FOUGHI—DESPATCHES FROM COM. CONNER. 


Tampico dates of Feb. 6th., have been received. The ship 
Ondiaka, having on board four Companies of the Louisiana 
Volunteers, was wrecked about thirty miles south of T'ampico. 
The soldiers and crew were all saved, but destitute of clothing. 
The wreck was seized by eig)it hundred Mexicans. 

Gen. Scott was still at Brazos Santiago. The health of 
the troops at Tampico was good, with the exception of a malig- 
nant fever, which was confined to the hospital. 

Col. Price has had a severe battle at Chihuahua with a 
large force of Mexicans. There was a great loss on both 
sides, but the Americans fiaally triumphed over double force, 
and took possession of the town. 

The ship Katherine from New York with troops had arrived 
at Tampico. 

Gea. Patterson had received despatches from Commodore 
Connor, which were supposed to relate to a proposition for 
peace between Mexico and this country. 

The N. O. Picayune of the 18th has the following, an ink- 
ling of which we have had by telegraph. 

The schooner St. Paul arrived yesterday from Tampico, 
which she left about the 8th inst. There is evidently a painful 
mystery attached to the fate of the Volunteers on board the 


sailed for China a few weeks since, andl will take the place of | 


— ————<———— 


the Madison papers, giving twenty-five thousand dollars for 


them. 
Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, offered a resolution to refund to the 
several States such sums as they lave advanced for the purpose 
of - ing the volunteers for the Mexican war. 
The bill providing for the appointment of the field officers 
for the ten new regiments, was passed to be engrussed. 
The bill providing for the establishment of mail routes to 
Oregon, was passed. 
The three million bill*was then taken up, and Mr. Evans, 
of Maine, made a strong speech against the further prosecu- 
tion of the war. Mr. Benton obtained the floor for the next 
day, and would be followed by Mr. Davis. 

The Senate went into executive session. 
riation bill was taken up in 


In the House, the army appro 
Mr. orris defended the prosecu- 


committee of the whole. 
tion of the war. Mr. Carroll denounced the course of the 


enema and was followed by Mr. Droomgoole in his de- 
fence. 
Communications from the State Treasury and navy depart- 
ments were received and ordered to be printed.® 
Several Senate bills were read twice and referred. ‘The 
House agreed that ten o’clock A. M., should be the hour of 
meeting hereafter, and adjourned. 


In Senate, Feb. 24, several petitions were presented and re- 
ferred. 


Mr. Crittenden 
the relief of Irelan 
Ra _ Calhoun said that he should call up his resolutions on 
riday. 
The three million bill was then taken up, and Mr. Benton 
spoke upon it. ‘The Senate was crowded. Mr. Calhoun re- 
plied ag much severity to Mr. Beaton, and that geatleman 
rejoine . 
The committee on commerce reported the river and harbor 
bill, as it came from the House, without amendment. 
Mr. Dix presented a petition, asking taat a public ship 
might be furnished to carry grain to Ireland. 
The House adopted the resolution for the purchase of copies 
of Disturnall’s map of Mexico. 
The House weut into commtttee of the whole on the bill 
making additional post roads in the territories, which was re- 
ported and passed; as was the bill extending the franking 
privilege of postmasters. 
The House refused to suspend the rules to permit Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll to introduce a resolution providing that the U.S. 
ship Pennsylvania, and other United States vessels not 


employed, should be sent to [reland, fur the purpose of carrying 
grain. 


: a notice that he should offer a bill for 


In Senate, Feb. 25, the naval committee reported a joint res- 
olution, placing the U. S. frigate at the disposal of Capt. De 
Kay, for the transportation of contributions for the relief of 
Ireland. The consideration of the resolution was postponed 
to the next day. 
The civil and diplomatic appropriation bill was taken up, 
and an amendment was adopted appropriating $50,000 for 
sending a commissioner to Mexico, in the event of peace being 
declared. Another amendment was adopted, providing for 
the building of new custom houses at New Orleans, Savannah, 
and Charleston. The farther consideration of the bill was then 
postponed till the next day. 
The three million bill was then taken up, and Mr. Davis 
spoke upon it at length. 
The bill for the purchase of the Madison papers, and that 
for the relief of the widow of Col. McRea, was paased, and the 
Senate then weut into executive session, and subsequently ad- 
journed. 


In the House, an amendment was adopted to the post office 
appropriation bill, by a vote of 77 to 44, giving to the several 
postmasters the right of selecting the newspapers in which 
the lists of letters remaining in their offices shall be adver- 
tised. 


In Senate, Feb. 26, Mr. Crittenden introduced a bill appro- 
priating five hundred thousand dollars, to be expended in pro- 
visions, under the direction of the President, and in transport 
ing the saine to the famishing poor of Ireland and Scotland, in 
anational vessel. It was postpone until to-morrow. 
The bill from the House extending the franking privilege 
was passed. 
The three million bill was taken up, and Mr. Hannegan ad- 
addressed the Senate in favor of the bill without the Wilmot 
proviso. Mr. Niles obtained the floor for to-morrow, and the 
bill was passed by. 





In the House, bills were passed making appropriations for 
paying navy pensions; and with amendments for the better or- 
ganization of the Ladian department, aad to regulate trade and 

| jutercourse with the Indian tribes. 

The bill co regulate diplomatic intercourse was reported by 
| Me. Ingersoll, from the committee on foreign relations, and 
committed to the committee on the state of the Union. 





Notices. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
The Spring term of this institution will commence on Wednesday, 





Oatiaka. The statement given below by our correspondent is 
corroborated by the report of the St. Paul. 

Gen. Patterson felt so well satisfied with the trath of this 
that 899 cavalry were at once despatched to their assistance, 
Also the schooner Ella was chartered, and took the armory 
from the U. 3. schooner Moneto commanded by Midshipman 
M. D. Sinith, with 290 regulars, aud proceeded forthwith to 
the wreck, 

Tampico, Feb. 7. 

The Joseph Cage (propeller) started for the wreck this 
morning, and we shall very likely have news from there before 
to-morrow morning. ‘There is still great excitement in town. 

The bark St. Mary has arrived at New Orleans with Ha- 
vana papers to the 9:h inst, which contain extracts from Vera 
Cruz papers of a late date. 

The Vera Cruz Indicator of the 25th ult. states that on the 
5th January, a communication was received in Durango from 
Gen. Carreora, stating that he had met at Tamascalitos, ncar 


March 17, and continue fifteen weeks) The officers of instruction 
remain as heretofore. The price of Board, for tne present, will be 
$1 59 per week. exclusive of washing, fuel, and lights. 
Although students are admitted at any tims during the term, yet 
they are strongly advised to be present at the commencement. 
Feb. 13. 2t Rosert Autyn, Principal. 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. J. Currier, Barre, Vt. 





DEDICATION. 


The Church formerly built and occupied by the Protestant Epis- 
eopal Church ia this place, and recently purchased by the Trustees 
of the M. E. Church, and altered and repaired, &c., will, by divine 
permission, be dedicated tothe worship of Almighty God, on Wednes- 
day, the [Mh day of March, in the afternoon. Services to com- 
menace at 20’clock. Rev. Edward T. Taylor, of Boston, will preach 
the dedication sermon, Providence permitting. 

Greentield, Feb. 25. 


Reorznr Kerrew 





DONATION, OR GIFTS FROM GOD. 
We, the subscrioers, would return our most sincere thanks to our 





Paso del Norte, a sinall body composing the advance guard of 
the Americans, and that his forces had suffered somewhat— 


Don Juan Ponce de Leon having been wounded. 

A report was in circulation about the 26th ult., that the 
Americans had left Victoria, and were marching upon San 
Lais Potosi. Tue Inticator contains a communication from | 
Santa Anna, stating that he had entirely renounced his pre- | 
tensions to the presidency, and was determined to oppose all | 
attempts to renew political disturbances, now happily extin- 
guished, whether at Sara or elsewhere. Letters had been 
received, annouacing that the comman ler of the Mexican force 
woul! leave San Luis Potosi in a few days for Tuli. We see 
no allusion, whatever, of Santa Anna’s assassination, and do 


not doubt its utter groundlessness. } 


In San Luis Potosi, a few week since, for the purpose of | 
Proouraging the soldiers, a manifesto was put forth by five | 
regineats stationed at Cerritos, in which they declared that | 
they woull coasent to n> treaty with the United States, while 
the soil of Mexico was polluted by the footsteps of a single | 
American. 


} 


proclamation, calling up»a the inhabitants to resist the Amer- 
icans to the last extremity. 

The governor of San Lais Potosi had been authorized to 
raise $59,099 by voluatary or forced contributions, this sum 
being essential to the com nissariat department of the army of 
operations. 





Monmouth and Wayne, March 27 28 ‘ f 
Readfield and Kent’s Hill, April 3 4 si aes Nos. nS & 22 North Market Street. 
Winthrop, ‘ 34 ov. te. m 
Fayette, - ae 
IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. Livermore and L. A. Mission, “ WW E. & G. G.HOOK, 
Witton and Temple, mip 4% ORGAN BUILDERS, ~ 
tlenna ’ 
ee BY _— MEXICANS Rumford, ——" le Corner of Leverett and Second Streets, Boston. 
—MA 2AD AND CASSIUS M. CLAY | Bethel, * 62s 1 
: : : . S. Paris, “ Where they have every facility for the manufacture of every 
TAKEN PRISONERS—BATILE AT EL PASSO. | North Paris, « $3.S3| descrytion of Church Organs, comprising an extensive fantery 
Phillips and Strong, June 5 6| built expressly for the purpose ; a large stock of most thorough- 
We have dates from Brazos Santiago to the 6th. Lieut. ow saree, Mercer, and Norridzewock, . 12 13] ly seasoned wood of various kinds, some of which has beea 
Ritchie of the 10th Dragoons, having despatches from Gen. Hellowell an “ 4 4 stored upwards of pate gam ee it invaluable tor 
“ : . alte ; certain purposes; first rate workmen in various branches 
Scott to Gen. Taylor, with his party, had all been murdered . E. Rosinson. who have been for a long time in their employ, hich, 
by the Mexicans, between Monterey and Victoria, and the de- together with great personal experience and unremitted ap- 
spatches, giving the proposed plan of operations of our army, MONTPELIER DISTRICT—FOURTE QUARTER plication, ove present inducements worthy the 
were taken by the enemy. East Mont lier and Plainfield, at E. M. ‘Mareh 13 14 consideration of the palise- : 
Major Borland with fifty men, and Cassius M. Clay with Montpelier, ‘ . “ 99 2h In \ cagntanent $8 me ohh a ee —- 
ditees siti, till Genie euitinntilt ts Qn, ith 500 caval. | Moretown and Middlesex, at Moretowa, «97 93] gree of mathematical precision hitherto unequalled, which en- 
y men, 2 Fi yy Gen. Minon, with eaval- | Waitstield and Warren, at Waitsfield, April 3 4| ables them to produce Reeds of the most perfect quality and 
ry, fifty miles beyond Saltillo. Rochester, ieee” “10 11] uniformity of tone and promptness of intonation, as well as the 
Gen. Scott was about embarking for Tampico. jaysville and Pittsfield, at P., =) oe property of standing in tune in an unusual degree. 
Rai ’ 2 ‘ ‘ : reer: 
The Court Martial for the trial of Col. Harney, had result- Sere apt) seers Ra - T. Me . ‘ They have supplied many of the principal churches through- 
ed in a sentence of reprimand Chelsea and Orange, at C. ‘ o 8 9 gent the —— ae cae can are several of the 
. : - f Corinth, ’ ‘ « 15 16M argest class. They would refer to the following:—the chuhc’ 
At Tampico on the 8th, it was believed that the wrecked Williamstown and Brookfield, at B., « 9993] lof the late Dr. Canning, the Tremont Temple, and the chuch 
Louisiana volunteers had been captured by the Mexicans. Northfield, ’ ** 29 30) ofthe Holy Cross, in Boston; the Rev. Dr. Dewey’s, and the 
Lieut. Gibson died at Vera Cruz on the Ist inst. EE Suis Gam, 4 —. 8) Rev. Mr. erage $ a. in New —? — re Bs "ss 
The battle spoken of yesterday was not at Chihuahua but at Canepa y GneRhe See ane ae ey OSE: 


El Passo. The American strength was 400, the Mexicans 
about 1000. The Mexican loss was 100. The Americans 
took the place, but their loas is not stated. 

Santa Anna was still alive and about going to Tula. 





Latest from the Volunteers—The Ondiaka.—It is 
said that Gen. Cos had arrived off the wreck with about 1000 
troops from Tuspan, and summoned De Russey to surrender, 
which being refused, an engagement took place, which lasted 
some time; result not known. Gen. Cos has stationed an ad- 
vance of cavalry and infantry to cut oft a reinforcement of Bil- 
low’s brigade, sent by Gen. Patterson to the relief of the vol- 


1 


very kind brethren and sisters, and also to the embers of our con- 
Sregation, together with the Sabbath School connected with my 
charge, for their liberal visit, made to us the evening of Feb. 4, and 
on the afternoon of the 5th. They left us, in money and valuables, 
nearly one hundred dollars. We feel very grateful for this mark of 
| esteem and Christian frieidship, as well as for the salutary aid.— 
We had avery interesting time, and many mutual exchanges of 


| 














a ——==— 
HAY.—( Wholesale Prices.) 
Country, 100 Ibs., 80 a 85 | Straw, 100 Ibs., 00 a 65 
rn pressed, ton, 12a 1300 ’ 
HOPS.—{ Wholesale Prices.) 
Ist sort, 1846, Ib., 8 a8 1 2 | 2d sort, 0200 
WOOL.—{ Wholesale Prices.) 
Saxony fleece, Ib., 42 a 47 | Com. to 1-4 blood, 25 0 28 
Do. prime, 38 a 40 | Lambs, super., 32034 
Do. lambs, a Do. Ist qual., 27 2 30 
Am. full blood, 37a40|Do 2d do 16a 18 
Dv. half blood, 30a31|Do 3d do 10a 12 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Boston, Feb. 27. Flour.—The transactions since the advices by 
the steamer, have not been of much importance, and prices are 
about 50 ets. per barrel lower. Sales Southern good, at $6 31 a 6 37, 
part on time ; 300 bbls. Troy, at 6 62 1-2, and some do. and Genesce 
ashade higher. There have been no speculating movements, and 
the trade operate only to meet their actual wants. 

Grain.—Shippsrs are not inclined to give over 95c for Corn, weight 
56 lbs. Some sales, measure, have been made at 92c; stock offor- 
ing is very limited; North River Oats 47, and do Rye 90c per bu. 





. BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, Feb. 22. 
At Market, 820 Beeves, 10 yokes Working Oxen, $4 Cows and 
Calves. 2650 Sheep, and about 650 Swine. 


me Catile.—First quality, $6.00; second, $5.50; third, ftom 4.25 
anh 


Working Oxen.—Sales made at $84, $95, and ¢116. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were made at $22, $26, $29, $31, and 
one at $41. . 

Sheep.—Sales were made at $1.87, 2.13, 2.63, and 3.00, and one 
lot of fine at $6.50. 

Swine.—At wholesale, 4 1-2c for Sows, and 5 1-2 for Barrows; at 
retail, from 6 to 6 1;2 a 7. 











MARRIED, 





In Lynn, Feb. 10, by Rev. J. W. Merrill, Mr. Alfred C. Adams to 
Miss Mary L. Ingalle, both of Lynn. 

In New York city, Feb. 14, at the City Hotel, by the Hon. Mr. 
Crawford, Nathaniel Carter, of Boston, to Miss Ts bas A Johnson, 
of Saxonville, Mass. 

In Gloucester, Ms., Jan. 24, by Rev. Daniel Richards, Mr. Joseph 
Jones to Miss Loisa Wonson, both of Gloucester. 


——————— Ee 


DIED, 


In this city, Feb. 16, Ann W., widow of Richard Motley, and 
mother of Wm. W. Motley, Esq., aged 87. Her descendants were 
eight children, forty-eight crandchiliees, forty three great-grandchil- 
dren, and one great-great-grandchild. She retained her faculties up 
to the day of her sickness, which was Sunday, the 14th. Possessing 
a strong memory, she would, with much interest, often relate many 
scenes which she witnessed during the revolutionary war. She was 
born in Boston, near State street, and at the time of the massacre, 
narrowly escaped losing her life. As she said,she wanted to see the 
“ red coats,’’ and ran from home, and was close to the spot when 
those brave men fell. The day of the hattle of Bunker Hill, she 
with others, went to the foot of Copp’s Hill, and witnessed the dead 
and wounded brought over in boats, and by request of one of the 
wounded soldiers, she went and brought water, as he said he was 
dying of thirst. When she obtained it, he drank from the cup, and 
said, ‘‘ God bless you, child!’’ and soon after expired. Her recol- 
lection of those days formed quite a history, and many remember 
with pleasure the interest with which she would relate them. But 
the best of all, and the py thought to her children, she died in 
peace, being reconciled to the Divine will.—Bos. Evening Gazette. 











Advertisements. 


THE TRUE EVANGELIST ; 
R an Itinerant Ministry, particularly that of the Metho- 
odist Church, explained, guarded, and defended, by Rev. J. 
Porter, with an Introduction, by Rev. ABen STEVENS, 
is the title of a beautiful 18mo. we have just issued. It goes 
thorouglily into the itinerant economy, meets its diffiulties, ex- 
plains and vindicates its principles, and is just adapted to the 
times. 

Price 37 1-2 cents per copy, with the usual book room dis- 

count to preachers and wholesale purchasers. 

WAITE, PEIRCE & CO. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
T= New Testament History of Christ, a Sabbath School 
Question Book, by Rev. B. K. Peirce, Vol. 2; price $1.25 
per dozen. This Question Book is the connecting link be- 
tween Vol. 1 of Peirce’s Questions and Lonking’s ontiens. 
and particularly suited for children from nine to fifteen years 
of age. 

THE MUSICAL GEMS, New Edition, 25 cents each— 
$2.25 per dozen;—a valuable book for prayer or camp-meet- 
ings. 

THE S. 8S. TEACHER’S MANUAL, by Rev. B. K. 
Peirce. A beautiful minature, handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gilt edges. 81 cents, retail, with seual discount to 
wholesale purchasers. Every S.S. Teacher should possess 
this book. WAITE, PEIRCE & CO. 


NOTICE. 
\ Je hope every preacher in the N. E. Conference will con- 
sider themselves agents for the Ladies’ Repository. We 
allow the same discount as the publishers in Cincinnati.— 
Send in the subscribers at once. 
WAITE, PEIRCE &.CO., 
6t. lo. 1 Cornhill. 


WANTED, 
Vv lst, 2d, or 6th, of the Guide to Chri:tian Perfection. — 
The subscriber will give a volume of the current year, or a 
bound volume of either of the three preceding years, for the 
above volume of the Guide, or will pay a suitable remuneration 
for single numbers of the above volumes. 
G. C. RAND & CO., 
uf Pubs. of the Guide, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


SANBORN’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR. 
__—o- GRAMMAR of the English Language, 

embracing the Introductive and Progressive methods of 
teaching, with familiar explanations, in the lecture style, ap. 
propriate parsing examples, both in Etymology and Syntax; 
Questions oubjained far recitation: Exerej in false Syntax; 
Orthography, Punctuation, Enunication, Figures, and an Ap- 
pendix. In five parts. Being a complete Systen., of Gram- 
mar, containing much new matter net found in other Grammars. 
Designed for the use of all who wish to obtain a thorough and 
practical knowledge of thr English language. Dy Dyer H. 
Sanporn, A. M. Prof. of Math., Int. and Natural Science 
in the N. H. Conf. Seminary. Seventh edition, improved, 1846. 

















SANBORN’S NORMAL SCHOOL GRAM- 


Davenport ; 


c. 


Christan courtesy from our brethren of other denominations. Min- 
| isters and p2ople all j sined in the fesiivities of the occasion, with ev- 
The visit on the afternoon of the 5th was one of 
thri ling interest to me—so many smiling faces—joyous countenances. 
I thought, could there be a banquet so sumptuous, a flower garden in 
But I must stop, by 


ident good fesling. 


nature so rich and fragrant. as 


this scene? 


prayiag that all the donors may be abuodaatly rewarded 
By Him who fills the storehouse full, 
With smiling nature’s ample store ; 

Whose liberal hand supplies most bountiful 

The needy ones who come to him for more. 


Greenfield, Feb. 18. 


Rosent Ketuex, 
Assy E. Kstuien. 





A CARD. 


The subscribers take this opportunity to acknowledge a “ Donation 
Visit ’’ received by them, from the frieads of Hollis, on the afternoon 
Fifty were present on the occasion. 
" : | The evening passed agreeably away, and at the conclusion prayers 
The departmental Congress of Vera Cruz, had published a | were offered, and at an early hour the ps0 

hind them tokeas of their benevolence ax 
| return our sincere thanks. 


and evening of the 17th of Feb 


est of heaven’s blessings. 
Hollis, Me., Feb. 20. 


- separated, leaving be- 
kinduess, for which we 
May the Lord bless them with the rich- 


A. P. Sansorn, 
S. P. Sansorn. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
READFIELD DISTRICT—FOURTH QUARTER. 








BOOKS FORWARDED BY WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., TO FEB. 27. 


E. A. Rice, Lowell, Ms., 1 pkge by Tuck; W. Snell, Newbury- 


pkge by White ; D. R 


kge b 


. A. Sherburne. Bratt 
. Dana, Manchester, N. H., ] pkge by Che- 
ney ; M. M. Smart, Seminary, Whitestown, N. Y., | pkge. 


port, Ms., | pkge by Conant; Hall & Dickson, Syracuse, N. Y., 1 
pkge by Thompson; George Taylor, St. Sohn, N. B., 1 pkge left 
on board sch. Flora; L. Peirce, Marshfield, Ms.. 1 pkge by Jones; 
J. P. Prouty, Springfield, Vt., 1 pkge left at S. Hall & Co.’s; S. W 
Allen, Mobile, Ala., 1 pkgo left at E. Liutell’s ; J. Colby, S. Water- 
ford, Me., | pkge by Child; G. Burnham, Taunton, Ms. 
. P. Robinson, Blandford, Ms., 1 
Merrill & Heywood, Lowell, Ms., 1 pkge by 
les, care of E. A. Stevens, Gardiner, Me., 
ike, Nashville, N. H., 1 pkge by Porter; 
Son, Luuisville, Ky., 1 pkge by Harnden; T. R. Hibbard, New York, 
ge by Harnden ; C. Nason, Kennebunk, Me., 1 pkge by exp.; 
orse, Moose Meadow, Willington, Conn., 1 pkge 
to Hartford, thence by stage: J 


| pkge by 
Thompson ; 


uck; J. L. K. Sta 
1 pige by Car 
E. Hart, care E. Hart & 


nter; J. 


Thompson 
Lace’, We ° 





unteers. 








CONGRESSIONAL. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
BEEF, PORK, LARD, &e. 





2 Mom Beef, per bbl., rece Ohio Mess, 15 60 a 16 60 
In Senate, Feb. 22, Mr. Webster presented the petition of Navy oss, bl., 10 50 a 11 00 Bets in dbls. saeiaalabe 
some citizers of Boston in favor of ce. No. | do., 950a 009] bb, . 10a 11 00 
Mr. Yulee spoke on the three million bill. Pork, Boston, ex. . Ohio do., do. 10all 
In the House, Mr. McKay, from the committee on ways and a eels 00 ane ae See “D., ioe 10 
means, reported a bill appropriating two millions additional for Ohio, ex. clear, 18 00a 19 Tongues bbl. 18 00 a 20 00 
the use of the army for two years. Mr. Winthrop opposed the | Do., clear, 700a 18 ott 
will, and meres an amendment against any appropriation for BUTTER, CHEESE, AND EGGS. 
the purposes of conquest. : 7 J 
r. Pendleton also spoke against the bill. Mr. C.J. In- etter an” et iS catina ean, “one 
gersoll spoke in favor of prosecuting the war with vigor.— | Shipping, do 7a 10| Eggs, 100 doz., Sais 
Phe debate continued until the House adjourned. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
, In Senate, Feb, 23, several petitions were presented and re- eee, es Ott, ; = : : 4 —- ev] =, p44 gt 
eried. uJ ” , * 
“ae er . Beets, bbl., 100a1 25] P , = 
Mr. Archer, of Virginia, reported a bill for the purchase of Carrots, Dhl. l 00 a 125 Movers. wet, sBe8S 


MAR. 

EING an abridgement of the Analytical Grammar of the 
English Language. By Dyer H. Sanporn, A. M., 
Prof. of Math., Int. and Nat. Science, in the N. H. Confers 

ence Seminary, at Northfield. 
The above and highly recommmended Books may be had st 
the Bookstores of Waite, Peirce & Co., B. B. Mussey, and 
others, Boston; William Hyde & Co., Portland; and of the 

Publisher, in Concord, N. Hl. 





HOVEY’S PATENT SPIRAL STRAW 
CUTTER. 
— ESE machines are thought to excel all others for cutting 
Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks. The great advantage they 
have over all other cylinder cutters, consists principally in the 
ease and facility with which the knives can be adjusted Any 
one knife may be taken off and ground without taking off the 
whole number; and should any one knife become narrow by 
grinding, the edge can be set out by set screws, so as tocome in 
equal contact with the hill roller, without the necessity of 
grinding all the other knives down to the same widtlh. The 
wings to which the knives are fastened are of vast importance, 
as they serve to strengthen and support the knives, and pre- 
vent them from bending, while cutting cornstalks or other 
coarse fodder. 
These celebrated Cutters will be sold as low in price as 
any other cylinder Cutters in the market, according to size 
and quality, wholesale and retail, 
DAVID PROUTY & CO., 





adelphia. 
N. B. Constantly on hand snail sized Chureh Organs, anl 
second hand do., in good repair. — 3a Jan. 


HILL & BRODHEAD, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND 
STATIONERS, 

NOS. 17 AND 19 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
H™ & BRODHEAD keep constantly on hand, and for 

sale, at lowest prices, a large assortment of Law, Theo- 
logical, Medieal, School and Miscellaneous Books. Also a 
large variety of Baten, including Letter, Cap, Pot, Bill, 
Note and Fancy Papers; Bristol an London Board; Draw- 
ing and Tracing Papers; Plain, Fancy and Embossed Visiting 
Cards; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Paints; Camel’s Hair 
Pencils; Indelible Ink; Stee! Pens and Penholders, of every 
variety; Wafers; Sealing Wax; Inkstands and Ink Slates; 
Blank, Account, Check and Memorandum ; Portfolios 
&e., &c. uf Oct. 22. 


FURNITURE AND FEATHER WARE- 


HOUSE, 

NOS. 48, 50 & 52, BLACKSTONE STREET. 

F. & E. H. BRABROOK would inform their friends 
e and customers, that they continue business at their 
Old Stand, where may be found a good assortment of Fury1- 
TURE and FeaTHEeRs, MaTTREsseEs, LookinGc GLASses, 
&c. Goods packed for Country trade at short notice. - 
N. B. Best quality Livz Gexsz Featuers sav 

tf April 22 











WM. M. NASSAU’S 
HAIB DRESSING ROOM, 
No. 28 Covnersss Street, Bostor. 
Particular attention given to honing Razors, 
an. 27. 2m : 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


THE RENEWED ONE TO HIS HARP. 


When Jost in folly’s blinding maze, 
The slave of sin’s anchanged desires, 
How oft, beneath the moon’s pale blaze, 
And heaven’s unquenched, unelouded fires, 


I, to the gliding dance have strayed, 
To lend thy charms to guilty hours, 
And seen, with keen delight, portrayed 
The magic of thy boasted powers. 


But now, no more, where gay ones shine 
Shalt thou extort impassioned praise, 
Religion claims thy voice civine 
To mingle in ber sacred lays. rn 


O, sweeter far than moon-lit dance, 
Reneatb the shade of blooming bower, 
Far stroager than the binding trance 
Of passion’s spell or pleasure’s power, 


Are those blest hopes religion breathes 
Undying in the deathless soul, 

Those priceless garlands which she wreathes 
To bind us in her loved contrel. 


Sweet harp, now let me make’ameuds 
For hours misspent in godless glee, 
Exakt thy powers to nobler ends, 
And worship God himself with thee. 


Thus shall my soul, attuned to joy, 

Ran thrilling through thy stirring strings, 
And hours in sacred song employ 

In honor of the King of kings. 


oad, sovnd, thou spirit-stirring lyre, 
Glow every living cord with love, 

Breathe from thy very soul the fire 
Which burns in angels’ songs above, 


And tell, in rapturous numbers, tell 

How Jesus died my soul to save, 
Lifted me up from death and heB, 

And raised me from the yawning grave. 


Spenk of contrition’s hour, my past 
Of thoughtless sin, of sin forgiven, 
Of sorrows too intense to last,— 
By faith, forgiveness changed to heaven 


Ask why the cross endured its pains; 
In tones of anxious hope inquire, 
Did Jesus die for all our stains, 
And for our deepest sins expire ? 


*T was so; the saving answer now 
Comes down like lightning to my soul, 
In death the Savior bent his brow, 
To make the worst of sinners whole. 


Then come, O Jesus, come, impart 
‘Thy glorious grace so freely given, 
Take, Holy Spirit, take my heart, 
And fit the temple up for heaven. 
Lyndon, Vt. 








BIOGRAPHICAL. 





Br. Bensamin M. FREES, of this town, died Dec. 17, aged 
31, with a bright prospect of eternal life. He was converted, 
under the labors of Rev. Caleb Fuller, some time during the 
winter of 1837. His Christian experience was not character- 
ized by extacies, but by stability, undeviating punctuality, and 
unflinching integrity. His life was as an even spun thread, 
and his sickness, (which was consumption,) was borne with 
Christian patience. Zealous for tne order of God’s house, he 
devoted much time to the cultivation of sacred music, and in 
this part of holy worship did much to strengthen and edify the 
church. He was an active patron of the Sabbath School, and 
was indefatigable in his efforts to Jay the basis of consistency 
and stability in the Christian character of the rising genera- 
tion. As he drew near the close of life, his countenance lit 
up with a heavenly smile, that induced many to say, ‘* Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 

Orono, Me., Feb. 9. Puinegas Hiceins. 





ALBERT SWEETSER, second son of Charles Sweetser, 
Esq., died in Saugus, Mass., Dec. 29, aged 29. He embrace: 
religion in youth, and for twelve years was a consistent mem- 
ber of the church. He was amiable in disposition, retiring in 
manner, upright and inofiensive—a young man of genuine 
worth and much promise. His death is a loss to his family, to 
the eammunity, and the church. During mont of his cichucss, 
his disease, the typhus fever, deprived him of reason, but when 
conscious, religion was his theme. The light that beamed 
upon his mind, through the openings of the cloud that passed 
over it, was light from heaven. He rests in peace. 

Saugus, Feb. 10. 1. A. Savace. 





Miss Martan BATCHELDER died in Holliston, Jan. 22, 
aged 16 years. Sister B. gave her heart to Christ at the age 
of 14 years, and soon united with the Methodist E. Church in 
this plies. She possessed a strong mind, an amiable disposi- 
tion, and from the time of her conversion was a worthy Chris- 
tian. She was a member of our choir, and a teacher in the 
Sabbath School. A few weeks previous to her departure, 
heAlth bloomed in her countenance, and, in fact, a day of sick- 
ness she had never realized. Her prospect was bright for a 
long life, and bid fair to be one of usefulness, but the typhus 
fever fixed its unyielding grasp upon her. saw her, from 
time to time, with a wandering mind, ber hitherto fresh coun- 
tenance pale, emaciated, and deathly. 1 thought how awful, 
how hopeless would have been her condition, had she till that 
time neglected a preparation to meet her God. But. he was 
prepared, and a kind Providence permitted her to testify, at 
momentary intervals of returning reason, that Jexus was pre- 
cious. Our loss is her gain. Luman Boypen. 

Holliston, Feb. 4. 





Mrs. EcvizanetH Barry, widow of Moses Bailey, for- 
merly of this town, died in Newbury, Vt., Jan. 30, aged 76. 
For many years she was a devoted follower of Jesus, ever 
adoraing her profession with consistency and faithfulness.— 
She lived a pious life, and died a peaceful death. Leaning 
upon the bosoin of her Savior, she entered the dark valley with- 
out one cloud to obscure the bright prospects of heaven be- 

ond. L. A. C. 

Newbury, Vt., Feb. 8, 1847. 





Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Andrew Sprague, of Pembroke, 
Me., died Sept. 25, aged 51 years and 5 months. She was 
converted about 28 years since. She was an affectionate com- 
panion, and a tender mother. She lived to see a number of her 
children converted to God. Two of them (her oldest daugh- 
ters) she saw (with her consent) leave the parental roof, to 
share in the privations and sacrifices of an itinerant’s life.— 
(The companion of the Rev. F. A. Soule, and also of the 
writer of this article.) Her house for years has been the 
itinerant’s home. Many of the ministers of the Maine Con- 
ference, in reading this, will remember the hearty welcomes 
they have received, and happy hours they have spent with her 
kind family. Although diseases prevented her from giving her 
dying testimony to the happiness religion can give in the dying 
hour, yet we believe she * rests from her labors, and her works 
do follow her.’’ She has left a deeply afflicted companion, and 
ten children. Amos P. Batter. 

Eden, Me., Feb. 3. 
Will the Christian Mirror and Zion’s Advocate please copy. 





Dr. Josreu Wicur died in Casco, Me., Nov. 27, in his 
89th —— was a worthy member of the M. E. Church for 
more thanthirty years; constant in duties, as a husband, father, 
and Christian. Through life he lived as seeing him eo 
invisible, and died in the “ faith of a better count :’ and 
one gue to rest in Jesus. He has left an aged wi ow, and 
ten ehildren. Many good things might be said of Father W. 
that are worthy of imitation, but his record is on high, and 
known on earth by all who knew him. Peace to his siumber- 


ing dust. : 
eb. 13, 1847. T. B, Coase. 





Miss Lypta D. Tuwine died in Putney, Yt., Feb. 1, 


- E. Chorel 
— 12 years. Her life was exemplary, and her end ~en 3 


aged 33. She was an acceptable member of the 


q H. EastMas. 
Putney, Vt., Feb. 12. 











SLAWERY. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


REPLY TO DR. BANGS ON SLAVERY. 


NO. Ix, 
COMPENSATION TO THE SLAVEHOLDE 

R UN- 

NECESSARY AND IMPRACTICABLE. 


Remuneration to the 
feature in the Doctor’s 
theory seéms to be 
of the slaves in the United States 
400 millions of dollars; but the Hon. Henry 


slaveholder forms a most prominent 

of emancipation. His whole 
it. He estimates the value 
to he set at liberty at about 


amount, at 1,200 millions. I will not attempt to examine this 
plan in detail, for it appears to me to be wholly impracticable. 
A powerful and consolidated government, like that of Grelit 
Britain, might achieve such a measure; but in a confederacy 
of States like ours, in the most of which slavery does not ex- 
ist, it would be extremely difticult, if not wholly impossible.— 
Nothing short of an almost entire unanimity of purpose and 
lan would be ever able to accomplish it, and this can hardly 
be looked for in a country so large as ours, and in which there 
are so many conflicting views and intetests. : 
But the greatest obstacles, 1 presume, are to be found in the 
slaveholding States themselves. ‘There is no evidence that even 
any considerable portion of landed and slaveholding interest de- 
sire it. And as to the poor white folks, as they are called, the 
system itself has so depressed them that they have atone | | i 
little influence in public affairs, not having even sufficient intel- | 
ligence or energy of character to emancipate themselves from | 





looking even to a prospective emancipation, is using every 
means in its power to perpetuate slavery among them. They 
have made constttational provision for its continuance in all 
the new States recently admitted into the Union, and are at 
this time convulsing the whole country to spread this curse 
over a free soil, even to the Pacific Ocean. During the last 
twelve or fifteen years, many eminent jurists and divines have 
adduced the Bible in support of the “ Rightful existence of 
slavery,” and having proved, the South thinks, to their satia- 
faction, that it existed in the primitive church, they have con- 
sequently inferred that its removal is not necessary, and that 
they are now only required to strip it of that which they call 
its abuses, and then cherish and spread it. 
In these numbers I have said nothing yet in regard to the 
political aspect of this question, although J believe. itis as 
fully involved in polities as it is in morality or religion; and 
that it is the duty of every Christiav and of every one who 
loves his country to use the ballot box and legislation for its 
removal, as well as the press, the pulpit, and the pen. Slavery 
originated in war, but politics have continued it, and in that 
direction it must be met. 
In connection with the idea of compensation, another, and 
perhaps a far more important one arises, w hich is, The neces- 
sity of a moral fitness, on the part of the master; that is, that 
he should have right views and feelings in regard to the eman- 
cipated slave, so as to treat him in such a manner that his 
freedom may be serviceable to him. This moral fitness is es- 
sentially necessary to a peaceful and beneficial emancipation. 
If we were to see a man in the paws of a lion, we would res- 
cue him in any way, and if in slavery to a savage ora Turk, 
we might ransom him at any price; but when we see him in 
slavery to one of our own countrymen, with whom we are to 
live, and with whom the slave also, after his emancipation, a 
professor of religion, with w hom we can reason, and to whose 
conscience we can appeal, the aspect of the case is considera- 
bly altered. It is not the mere rescue, nor the business trans- 
action, at which we are to look, but something vastly higher. 
If the slaveholder were simply bought off for a pecuniary con- 
sideration, while he still retained all his former views ani feel- 
ings towards the slave, he could not, in that state of mind, 
treat him as a man should be treated, and might, after receiv- 
ing the compensation, spoil the whole neasure. If the victim 
were forced from the lion while the latter still retained his fe- 
rocious nature, and both were confined to the same enclosure, he 
would seize him again and devour him in some other way. 
As we have said, all along, to bring abont the peaceful de- 
liverance of the slave, the moral aspect of this question must 
be looked at as set forth in the Scriptures—so that the master 
may see the sinfulness of slaveholding and the necessity of 
giving immediate liberty, compensation or no compensation; 
and that the slave may be duly influenced by these improved 
views and feelings of his master, to the exercise of gratitude 
for rights voluntarily surrendered to him, and to an entire for- 
giveness fur all the past. All the moral influence of the gospel 
must be brought to bear ov the respective parties. And it does 
seem to me to be a species of moral quackery to attempt the 
emancipation of slavery without removing that giant selfish- 
ness which lies at the foundation of this whole iniquity. 
The want of this moral fitnéss is discoverable in the slave- 
holders of the West Indies. For although emancipation, upon 
the whole, has worked well, even beyond the hopes of its 
projectors, yet, after all, if it were not for the vigilance and 
cheeks exercised by the home government, and the influence 
of an anti-slavery gospel ministry, fully in the confidence of 
the emancipated slaves, the slaveholder would probably have 
ruined the whole scheme. For although they received the bo- 
nus of twenty millions sterling, they were in heart as much 
slaveholders as they ever were. Their first act was a combi- 
nation to put down the wages of the freedmen to the lowest, al- 
most to the starving point. Then, because many were, not 
willing to work at this rate, they raised the cry of idleness, 
and worried the home Parliament until they allowed them to 
import foreign laborers from India, so as to make the supply of 
labor beyond that of the demand, and in this way to coerce the 
emancipated slaves to work for the above wages. And then, 
another stroke of iniquitous policy, the colonial legislature laid 
an enormous duty on all articles of food coming into the 
islands. Inthe time of slavery, when the master farnished 
the food, they denounced almest any duty, but when the rela- 
tion was changed, and the freedmen were to purchase their 
own food, they laid on an enormous tariff, throwing upon them 
not only the expenses of the government, but in this way forced | 
them to furnish the very means to bring the above laborers in- 
to the country, the sole object of which was to underbid them 
in wages, and keep them down to the starving point. Here, 
then, is a specimen of purchased emancipation, in which, as 
far as the planters were concerned, there were not the neces- 
sary moral influences. 
Now, what would be the result of emancipation in our 
country, if the slaves were merely bought out of the power of 
their present masters, without any improved views or feel- 
ings in regard to slavery ? without the check of any disinter- 
ested government, and with a slaveholding gospel ministry al- 
most wholly in the confidence of the slaveholders? 1 confess 
I should greatly fear that the want of suitable moral fitness, and 
the presence of the spirit which originated and had perpetuated 
slavery, would show itself in some new and irritating form, 
so as to instigate the emancipated to acts of rebellion, so that 
they might be put down by military force, and at last, again 
re-enslaved. Dr. Bangs and the writers in his views are 
continually urging the necessity of preparation on the part of 
the slaves, but I do most solemnly believe that, in general, the 
mactere thomechves are mure in want of a preparation to enter 
upon this new relation than the slaves. The latter would have 
but few wants, and would generally take a plain, common sense 
view of things; while the former would have many wants, and 
would be worse than ignorant, having been already badly in- 
structed. In despite of all sentimentalism in regard to this 
subject, thousands of slaveholders regard the slave as a sort of 
animal, whose appetites and necessities are to be met; and 
even the religious portion of them, who advance above this, 
still look upon the slave as belonging to an inferior caste, to 
whom an equal amount of justice and Christian deportment 
need not be rendered. Now, to place emancipation upon a 
lasting bas‘s, these erroneous views must be removed, and 
they should be taught the Scriptural truths in reference to hu- 
man rights, the great laws of reciprocity, and the necessity of 
** Honoring all men,”’ and treating them on the principles of 
substantial equality. ™ 

If the slaveholder were to concede emancipation at once, 
without any reference to his title in the slave, I have no doubt 
that the whole country, which has been more or less guilty in 
regard to slavery, might be brought to consider something in 
reference to compensation. But whenever the question of re- 
muneration is seriously taken up, based on a right of ttle toa 
human being, whether the amount be four bundred millions or 
twelve hundred millions, this title will be strongly tested.— 
And I think that the verdict of the country, together with 
that of nearly all Christendom, will be, that that which the 
slaveholder has called his property, is not Ais, but that it most 
evidently belongs to ancther. Now, what is the slaveholder’s 
title to that which he calls his property, and for which he asks 
compensation? He will say that he has paid his money for 
his slave. If A buys any thing of B, he only buys his right 
and title init. But suppose that B had no right to that which 
he had sold, but that it belonged, most clearly, to another per- 
son; then, in that case, A has acquired no more a title than if 
he had made no pugghase. The slave-holder derives his title 
from the trader. Bat what was the title of the trader? That 
which he purchased of the kidnapper. But what, again, was 
that of the kidnapper? Why, verily, he had none whatever. 
But to whorn doe’ the slave belong? Ia whom is the right of | 
property invested ? In the slave himself, by the act of the | 
Almighty. In the beginning, God gave to Adam, and through 
him, to every one of his sons after him, to the one equally with 
the other, ** The Dominion.”? He constituted him, by this, an 
OWNER; consequently, he can never be owned—such a sup- 
position would be confusion confounded. Man, then, by the 
direct appointment of his Maker, is made for ever inalienable. 
Man’s right to himself is the only original and intrinsic right. 
It belongs to him, as inseparably and as essentially as exten- 
sion and ponderosity do to a block of marble. No other one 
can have this title but himself. A man may sell his services, 
or his labor, but he has no more right to sell himself for a 
slave than he has to kill himself. Sometimes it happens that 
the holder of property, or the occupant of land, acquires a right 


the thing is that which must be owned by some one. But none 
of these apply in regard to a human being, for the real owner, 
the man himself, is always present in the person of every slave, 
in whom only the right of property is vested, in despite of all 
other titles or bills of sale under heaven—consequently, noth- 
ing short of a bill of sale from the Almighty, or a decree annull- 
ing the original grant, can weigh a feather against his title.— 
** He that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be FoUND 
IN HIS HAND, shall surely be put to death.”? Ex. xxi. 16. 

But what title have the slave-holders of our country to the 
forty thousand children who are every year born in it, for 
whom they never gave one cent? Dr B. will respect the 
opinion of John Wesley, who says, ‘ Much less is it possible 
that any child of man should ever be BORN a slave.”’ These lit- 
tle ones have lost their liberty—they are enslaved. But who has 


ment accidentally came into my possession; and 
asit has evidently strayed from: its latitude, I send 


of the public generally, and enable the friends of 


their own disalnlities; while the dominant party, instead of such institutions to find the beautiful location 
mentioned in the document. 


tender to the inhabitants of Poverty Hollow and 
vicinity, their warmest ‘expressions of gratitude 


received, and hope their strict attention to busi- 


or title by time; because the real owner canuof be found, and | 


TEMPERANCE. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Mr. Editor.—The following singular advertise- 


t you for publication, hoping it may meet the eye 


Feb. 11, 1847. ZENO. 


—- 


ATTENTION !! THE UNIVERSE!!! 
Landshark, Harpoon & Company, beg leave to 


for the very liberal share of patronage they have 


ness and superior accommodations will secure 
a continuance of the same disinterested liberality. 
They would announce, with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion,that they have rebuilt and re-arranged their es- 
tablishment in a manner that cannot fail to grati- 
fy the taste and meet the waats of both citizen and 
stranger. ‘That the Fuddle Hotel richly merits 
our encomiums of praise, will be attested to by 
all who have enjoyed its rich and spicy accom- 
modations. Jt is situated in the center of Pover- 
ty Hollow, on the broad road that leads to De- 
struction, and within sight of Lazy Plains, Starva- 
tion Corner and Battle Hill, thus rendering the 
scenery and advantages far superior to any simi- 
lar institution in the United States. Landshark, 
Harpoon and Company are satisfied that nothing 
but a more thorough knowledge of the great ad- 
vantages of their establishment is wanting to ex- 
tend their operations, and secure an amount of 
patronage unprecedented in the history of fuddle- 
bility. ‘To gain so desirable an object, the pro- 
prietors would enumerate, as briefly as possible, | 
some of the advantages of their establishment: | 
1. Any person wishing to break the heart of | 
his wife, and fill his house with tears and lamenta- | 
tions, can be speedily qualified for the business, 
at a very trifling expense. 

2. ‘Those desirous of training up their children | 
to become thieves and robbers, can be instructed 
in the above branches, and furnished the means 
to accomplish their wishes, at a price far less than 
at any other institution in the country. 

3. Should there be those in the community who 
have more money than is agreeable, they can 
spend it here, ina very short time, without any 
danger of regaining it to embarrass their future 
circumstances. 

4. Any one wishing to accustom himself to 
sleeping in the fields, ditches, and barnyards, and 
under fences, old stairways, and snow drifts, can 
be initiated into the business in the most scientific 
and workmanlike manner. 

5. All those having hardy constitutions and the 
prospect of a long life, can be made sickly and 
effeminate, and brought to an early grave, on 
terms warranted to be satisfactory. 

6. Boys, young and old, learning to swear and 
lie, cannot do better than make us a visit of a 
few days’ continuance. 

7. Beggars and town paupers manufactured at 
short notice, and on the most reasonable terms. 

8. Jails, prisons, and lunatic asylums filled at 
prices made known only to contractors. 

9. Drunkards killed gratis. 

The public are cautioned to beware of common 
and Sabbath Schools, and temperance and moral 
reform societies, as they are openly opposed to 
our interests and reputation. 

Landshark, Harpoon & Company, would an- 
nounce, with the greatest pleasure, that Ichabod | 
Soaker, Colonel Carbuncle and Jeremiah Guzzle, 
Jr., will be in constant attendance to amuse trav- 
ellers with songs, boxing and other pugilistic 
feats, which cannot fuil to increase their patron- 
age and enhance the pleasure of their entertain- 
ments. 








P. S. Landshark, Harpoon & Company, will 
open their splended Fuddle Hotel on the 25th of 
the present month, when they will furnish gratis, 
for three days, all the spirits which may be called 
for by their customers. On this occasion they 
hope to have a full house and a jolly time, as it 
will give them a good start in business and place 





the cause on a more permanent foundation.— 
They would caution their friends not to stay 
away from this grand and sumptuous euntertain- 
ment, under the pretext of getting wood and pro- 
visions for their wives and children. No matter 
how cold the weather or destitute their families, 
let every man be on the ground and give a good 
account of himself, and if a few tears are shed or 
hearts broken, the occasion will remove all sus- 
picion of criminality. 
Lanpsuark, Harpoon & Co. 
Poverty Hollow, Feb. 2, 1847. 





From “ Mammon,” by Dr. Harris. 
COVETOUSNESS. 


Easy as it is to demonstrate the prevalence of 
covetousness,—to convict the individual conscience 
of the evil, to bring home the charge personaily 
so as to produce sclf-accusation, is one of the 
last efforts in which we hope for success. Men 
think not of covetousness and of themselves at 
the same time. He who can decide, with equal 
facility and precision, the exact point at which 
cupidity begins in another, no sooner finds the 
same test about to be applied to himself than he 
discovers a number of exceptions, which render 
thes tandard totally inapplicable. It was remarked 
by St. Francis de Sales, who was greatly resorted 
to in his day as a confessor, that none confess the 
sin of covetousness. And he who “knew what 
was in man,” sought to alarm our vigilance, by 
saying of this sin what he said so emphatically of 
no other, “* Take heed and beware of it.” 

It is true of every passion, that it has an estab- 
lished method of justifying itself; but of covet- 
ousness it may be said that all the passions awake 
to justify it; they all espouse its cause, and 
draw in its defence, for it panders to them all: 
“Money answereth all ends.” 





enslaved them? Not the kidnapper, who was dead before 


had given them, Joseph said, ‘ Indeed, I was stolen from 
the land of the Hebrews.’ I would not needlessly tell a harsh 
truth; it is as wrong, perhaps, to clap fire to a man’s barn, as 
it is wantonly to set fire to his temper. But is there not a 
cause? I would to God that I could hear the North and the 
South say, with Reuben of olden times, ‘* VeriJy, we are guilt 
of our brother’s blood, in that we saw the anguish of his soul.” 
But the South does not, in reality, need any compensation 
for emancipation, for she would lose nothing by it. It has 
been often said that the twenty millions given to the West In- 
dian planters, was a perfect gratuity. That is, that emancipa- 
tion raised the price of their land as much as the whole value 
of the slavea set at liberty. That the land itself was worth as 
much, after emancipation, as it had been with all the slaves on 
it, before that measure took place. The same, I believe, 
would he true, to a still greater extent, in our own country. If 
there were, for instance, any one who had both the head to com- 
prehend, aad the hand to execute such a splendid scheme, anid 
consummate such a great speculation, it would be a money- 
making business to buy up the entire State of Virginia, land 
and all the slaves upon it. Then, set all the slaves free, sell 
the soil in fee simple to real occupants, in lots from forty to one 
hundred and sixty acres each, graduate the payments so that 
they could be met, and then give the State a good Democratic 
Constiwtion, not that spurious one, in which “ they who are 
great exercise dominion,” but that true Scriptural one, which 
says, ** It shall not be so among you; ye are all brethren.”— 
But, apart from even just theories and speculations, the South 
would not really lose any thing by Biving free:lom to the slaves. 
Their safety, their interest, as well as the finger of Heaven, 
point to the duty of proclaiming liberty =~ + all the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof. . DeVinne. 
New Castle, N.Y., Feb. 9, 1847. 








in the Senate, some years ago, valued them at 











Clay, in a speech 
three times that 


Remember those in bonds as bound with them. 


they had a being. Their masters have taken that which God | 


The very prevalence of the evil forms its most 
powerful protection and plea ; for “ the multitude 
never blush.” We might have supposed that its 
| prevalence would have facilitated its detection 

and exposure in individual cases; but owing to 
| its very prevalence it is that so few are conscious 
of it. We-keep each other in countenance.— 
Having been born in the climate, we are not 
aware of any thing pernicious in it. The guilt of 
this, as of every other sin, is measured by a grad- 
uated scale ; and as all around us indulge in it up 
to a certain point of the scale, it is only from that 
point we allow covetousness begins; we begin 
to reckon guilt only from that point. Indignation 
is reserved till that point is passed, and the passion 
has become monstrous and extreme. Because we 
are not a community of ‘Trumans, Elwes and 
Dancers, we exchange looks of congratulation, 
and flatter ourselves that we are innocent. The 
very resentment which we let loose on such per- 
sonifications of the vice, seems to discharge us 
from all suspicion, and to grant us a fresh dis- 
pensation to indulge in the quiet of ordinary cov- 
etousness. Yet often is it to be feared, that very 
resentment is the mere offspring of jealousy ; like 
the anger awakened in a community of the dis- 
honest, at finding that one of their number has 
violated the rules of the body, by secreting more 
than his share of the booty. 


etousness, is, its power to assume the appearance 
of virtue; like ancient armor, it is at once pro- 
tection and disguise. No advocate will venture 
to defend it under its own proper character.— 
Avarice takes the license used by other felons, 
and by the adoption of an alias, escapes the re- 
probation attached to its own name.” In the vo- 
cabulary of covetousness, worldliness means indus- 
try; though it is obvious to every Christian ob- 
server, that the pretended industry of many a re- 
ligious professor is the destruction of his piety, 
and will eventually form the ground of his con- 
demnation. Idleness is his pretended aversion. 
His time, his strength, his solicitudes, are all 
drained off in the service of Mammon; while 
nothing is left for religion but a faint sigh, a hur- 
ried, heartless prayer, and an occasional struggle, 
so impotent as to invite defeat. 

“ But Providence,” he pleads, “ has actually 
filled his hands with business without his seeking ; 
and would it not be ungrateful to lose it by neg- 
lect?” ‘but have you never heard,” we might 
reply, “ that God sometimes tries his people, to 
see whether they will keep his commandments 
or not? and may he not be now proving how 
far your piety can resist the exhaling and scorch- 
ing sun of prosperity? Besides, is it supposa- 
ble that God intended you to interpret his worldly 
prosperity into a discharge from his service, and 
a commission in the service of Mammon? And, 
more than all, significantly as you may think his 
providence invites you to labor for the bread 
that perisheth, does not his Gospel, his Son, your 
Lord and Redeemer, call youa thousand-fold more 
emphatically to labor for the meat which endureth 
unto eternal life? You may be wisinterpreting the 


voice of his providence ; the voice of his Gospel } 


you cannot misunderstand ; it is distinct, imper- 


ative and incessant; urging you daily to “ seek | 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness.” | 





For the Herald and Journal. 


WHAT MEAN YE? 


BY ANNIE. 
Lily, on the blue wave riding 
Fearlessly in calm and storm, 
Tell us, in thy brief abiding 


What of good thou canst perform. 


Little Violet, meekly bending, 
With thy gentle eye of blue, 

Timid neath the dewdrop trembling, 
What that’s useful canst thou do ? 


Insect, in the sunbeam glancing, 
With thy gilded, gauzy wing, 

In thy floating, brief existence, 
Dost thou e’er a useful thing ? 


Star, in beauty nightly trembling 
Far beyond the sunbeam’s track, 
Where the beam that thou art sending 
Ne’er receives an answer back, 


What dost thou, in thy lone beauty, 
To fulfil thy being’s end ? 

Sure, thou hast no sphere of duty, 
Nougit for bliss on thee depends. 


Thou, with pencilled lines of beauty, 
Tiny, shining, ocean shell, 

What dost thou but listen ever 
To the billows’ heaving swell ? 


Mortal, cease thine idle queries ! 
Heed the lesson that we tell, 
And ere useless you pronounce us, 
Ponder its deep meaning well. 


Know ye not we’re kindly given 
By your heavenly Father’s love, 

Gleams of beauty here revealing 
Which arrays your home above ? 


Ever to your vision bringing 
Tokens of His power and skill, 
And with heavenly aecents winning 
Human hearts to do His will ? 





THE DESPOTISM OF ROMANISM. 


The history of our republic thus far can be 
looked back upon with pride. 
intelligence have been the distinguishing charac- 
ter of our citizens, while as a nation we have pros- 
pered in no ordinary degree. No portion of the 
human race is more exempt from superstition and 
narrow-minded illiberality than the American peo- 
ple. Up tothe present time we have been fa- 
vored and happy beyond example, and we have 
been so without Romanism. ‘The growth of that 
religion among us can have no other effect than to 
deprive our national character of its high indepen- 
dence, and assimilate it to those European peo- 
ple whom we least esteem as nations. We do 
not want her ignorance, her vain forms, her tyran- 
nynizing priesihooi—above all we do not want 
her degrading ritual of polytheism. If we have 
need of a system of idolatry, the ancient my- 
thology will suffice. ‘The rays of classic genius 


and of elegant philosophy have at least shed a! 


radiance over its fables. ‘Therein is found no im- 
munity for the adulterer and parricide. Her fu- 
ries followed the guilty one in this life, while Ix- 
ion’s wheel and the rolling stone of Sysiphus gave 
a faint foreshadowing of retribution. But upon 
the heathenism of modern Rome rest cruelty, ig- 
norance, and venal impunity for crime. A cor- 
rupt priesthood holds the key to her fabulous pur- 
gatory, and all fear of divine justice is set at 
nought by her senseless ceremonies. Who would 
not rather sacrifice to Esculapius with Socrates, 
or with Seneca pour out libations to Jupiter the 
deliverer, than kneel with a Borgia at the shrine 
of St. Anthony and St Dominic? But God be 
thanked, there is still an alternative. We have a 
religion pure and gentle, combined of mercy and 
of justice ; full of compassion for the repentant, 
and not without terror to the obstinate offenders. 
This religion is delivered to us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; there we see it as brought down to earth 
by the Savior of mankind, in its heaven-born 
purity and simplicity, not mingled with vain de- 
vices nor debased by superstition. There we find 
the spirit of consistent liberty, and of intelligent, 
virtuous independence. Neither tyranny nor ser- 
vility have a place in its precepts. This religion 


is it that has made and thus far preserved us what | 


we are—an enlightened and free people. 

The essential characteristic of the papacy is 
despotism. In Europe she is all pomp and mag- 
nificence ; she affects equality. Like the double 
Janus, she has a face for the old world, and anoth- 
er for the new. ‘That which looks towards the 
east is dark, severe and gloomy ; view her from 
the west, and her frowns are softened, she has 
caughta trick of freedom, and tries to ape republi- 
canism. But her essence is tyranny. It is in 
vain that she tries to hide it. When her temple 
isonce closed, that will be an omen to the world 
of universal peace. . 

It is time for our citizens to wake up to this po- 
sition they occupy, and employ their united ener- 
gies in resisting the march of this formidable evil. 
We have been deceived long enough by specious 
appearances. The surface has been smooth, and 
we have concluded that there was no under-cur- 
rent. Facts begin to reveal our error. Facts 
condemn our supineness. Facts urge us to man- 
ly exertions. We have a fearful foe among us. 
It is the same Romanism under disguise that rav- 
aged Europe, and oppressed the human race for 
one thousand years, It is the man of sin—the 
Babylon of Revelation. Nothing in the Scriptures 
warrants the belief that it can ever change itsspir- 
it or policy. It has had numerous opportunities 








But that which constitutes the strength of cov. 


to reform. It has had light to shine from above 


Enterprise and) If you cannot get the article ai your price, by 


and useful activity of the youthful powers. 
‘ 


on its dark path. It has witnessed the uprising of 
millions to shake off its yoke and struggle into 
freedom. Amid it all, and against it all, it has 
stood unmoved. Not one odious feature has it 
sofiened. Not one arrogant pretension has it re- 
igned. Not one chain has it broken. Its theolo- 
gy still teaches the violation of the ten command- 
ments—still flatters the pride and iniquity of the 
human heart—still makes a conformity to church 
rites the means of salvation—still elevates the 
clergy, where it has the power, intoa privileged 
class, above all civil law—still grants dispensa- 
tions—still asserts the control of the hierarchy 
over the whole world. Jt blushes at nothing but 
its own defeat. Can we expect any thing from 
such a system but blood-shed and ruin, if it tri- 
umphs among us? A system that canonizes the 
ringleader of the gunpowder plot in England, and 
pays him divine honors—a system that declares 
the people to be able to commit sin with praise— 
a system teaching that the Pope is Lord God—is 
jthis a system for enlightened Americans? Is) 
|this a system to guard our altars and defend our! 
jhomes? Isit the hope of our nation? The hand 
of Heaven has pointed out its enormities to us. 
If we permit it to establish itself among us and| 
gain the ascendency, we shall have no plea of 
ignorance to excuse ns—no charity to palliate our | 
conduct—no extenuating circumstances to redeem | 
our folly and our crimes.—Premium Treatise. 











NEVER DESPAIR. 


| ** Weare bad ourselves, because we despair of the gooduess 
| of others.”’—Coleridge. 





When ** we despair of the goodness of others,” 
|he might alsohave said. A curious fact, morally 
and physically true. ‘To despair of the goodness | 
of others is a bad state of the body, a wrong state | 
of the heart, and an immediate stop to all the ef- | 
forts naturally due in their behalf. Here it seems 
eminently true. There is too much croaking in 
jthe world. By neglecting exercise, and disre-_ 
garding the old adage of mens sano in corpore | 
sano, one may come to that state where all is} 
seen through an atmosphere of gloom, where 
the eye seems indisposed to rest upon the good, | 
and is fixed solely upon the bad. 

For practice, touching this matter, I would rec- 
ommend that whenever any one sees all things 
going wrong, he should directly go to work and 
obey Cecil’s advice—t Do something, do it.”— 
A litle exercise, of almost any kind, except 
croaking, will give the world a better aspect.— 
With the blood well in circulation, and the mind 
not stagnant, something good may be found al- 
most every where—enough, at least, to chase 
away despair, und put hope in its place. 





** Tt is better by far 
Always tohope, than once to despair.” 


Suppose, for example, one is not fully satisfied 
with the habitual working of a convention, or any 
similar body ; is he then to despair of all good in| 
the case, of all improvement for the future ?— 
| Such is not the part of wisdom and goodness.— 
To quote Mr. Tupper again: 

“© There are chances and changes, 


Helping the hopeful a hundred to one.’’ 
ping i 





———— 


SCRIPTURAL LIFE IN THE SOUL, 


Religion is experience, and not speculatior 
and, therefore, the true knowledge of Christ ti 
is the personal and sel{-appropriating cony ils 
that he is made unto us * wisdom, and rightec ca 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption.” _ ¢ 
If we are strangers to that life which - 
derives from God, what can all our notions of the 
work and righteousness of Christ amount to ‘Wh 
a senseless value placed on means Without rs 
end, anew and living way, which leads we ‘ ; 
or ask not whither? If we breathe not after hy ‘ 
ness and God, what has redemption broug} pe 
What has the great salvation saved ys fro: Si. 
from a material hell, which has no existe; 
in the carnal mind ? What has it purchased for ye 
but a heaven which is a mere barren notion or a 
empty name? For my own part, | have no ' 
for time or for eternity which is not grounded 
upon the alone merits of that Savior who olive 3 
himself once for all, to save, without money and 
without price, the guilty and the lost, By: if | 
can say, as | trust 1 can, with my whole 
“God forbid that I should glory save on! 
cross of Christ,” my rejoicing is only in this 
that on the cross my Savior unbarred the 
gates of everlating life, and died, * the jyst for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to Cod 2c: 
that he might take us by a hand of flesh 
lead us in the presence of some visible mavesty 
but that he might effect a true and vital recone, 
tion of mind and nature between the Creator and 
the creatures ; that the dark cloud of offended fea, 
tice might no more veil the hy avens, that the 
warm beams of the eternal sun, the gladdenino 
emanations which issue from God, might " 
flow down upon the soul of man, and ‘touch 
springs of happiness, and quicken the seeds of 
immortatity within it. Sueh, my brethren, ‘a 
pure and undefiled religion, a present salvation 
the dawning of an everlasting day.—Rey. H. 


Woodward. 
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THOUGHTS OF ETERNITY. 


A man that looks at all things through the con. 
sideration of eternity, makes no more of a man 
than ofa flower; that lasts some days—he last 

some years ; at their period both fade. Now what 
difference is there to be made betwixt days and 
years inthe thought of an eternal duratioy 

Herein, therefore, | have a great advantave 
acarnal heart. Sucha one, bounding his nar. 
row conceits by the present condition, is ready 
to admire himself or others, for what they hav 
or are, and is therefore dejected upor "ever 
miscarriage; whereas | bi hold myself, or that mat 
in all his glory, vanishing ; only ‘measuring evers 
man’s felicity by the hopes and interest which hi 
hath in a blessed eternity —Bishop Hall. 


» 7) YS RARVERS 
READ TILIS, FARMERS. 

Our young country friends, who think that al! a 
man has todo to get rich in the cities, is to open 
and hang up his sign, will do well to read the tol- 
lowing facts. If they think these are merely th 








: ian Hope on, hope ever,”—work on, work ever, | 
{in the line of truth and duty ; therein shall we} 
certainly save ourselves, and to say the least, do| 
something for the salvation of others.—-Episcopal | 
Recorder. | 





HOW TO GET RICH. 


’Tis the simplest thing in the world, if any one | 
has only the mind to pay the price demanded for) 
it,as the following, from the Portland Bulletin, | 
proves to you :-— 

When you purchase an article—no matter) 
what—a hat, or a pair of shoes,a barrel of flour, | 
or a book, look with confounded surprise at the} 
seller—as much as to say, ‘is it possible that | 
you can put ona face toask as much ?” Think! 
a moment, or appear to, and offer 10 or 14 per| 
| cent. less—remarking that you can purchase the | 
/same, and know where, for the price you name. 





j eoniong down and lying half an hour, you can at) 
jleast get off a few cents. So much will be 
| gained. 

| If you want to hire a horse to carry your! 
|mother or sweetheart to ride, offer half> it is| 
| worth, and make the stable keeper take his pay 
jout of your shop, and be sure and charge him 
‘fifty per cent. higher than you usually charge. 
When you have returned, make your mother 
‘or female friend pay half the horse hire, and for 
all the eatables to boot. 

When you sell small articles, bite one in two to 
make weight, so as not to give the purchaser a 
fly’s weight more than he paid for. 
| Befriend nobody. Never lend a four-pence 
half-penny, even to your sick brother. Screw 
down every body you can to the lowest mill;) 
‘when you make purchases, never spend a dollar 
\that will not yield four fold. Keep at it—work 
from daylight to dark. Spend nothing for pleas- 
jure or amusement, and you will grow rich.—| 
‘There is no mistake about it. Grasping riches 
and lurid gold, how consoling must be the whis. | 
per in your ear—* This night thy soul is required | 
uf thee.” How true will be the language of the | 
poet in your case :— 














** Starved in this world, and damned in that to come.” 





| 
| 
| 
ELOQUENT EXTRACT. | 





A spirit of fault-finding ; an unsatisfied temper ; 
a constant irritability: little inequalities in the look, | 
the temper, or the manner, a brow cloudy and dis- | 
satisfied—your husband or your wife cannot tell | 
| why—will more than neutralize all the good you 
}can do, and render life any thing but a blessing. 
|It isin such gentle and quiet virtues as meekness, 
| forbearance, that the happiness and usefulness of 
| life consists, far more than brilliant eloquence, in 
splendid talent, or illustrious deeds that shall send 
|the name to future times. 
It is the bubbling spring which flows gently ; the 
| little rivulet which glides through the meadow, 
‘and which runs along day and night by the farm- 
‘house that is useful, rather than the swollen flood 
or the warring cataract. Niagara excites our won- 
| der ; and we stand amazed at the power and great- 
‘ness of God there, as he “* pours it from his _hol- 
jlow hand.” But one Niagara is enough fora 
‘continent or a world; while that same world 
‘needs thousands and tens of thousands of silver 
| fountains and gently flowing rivulets, that water 
every farm and meadow, aud every garden, and 
that shall flow or, every day and every night, with 
their gentle and quiet beauty. So with the acts 
of our lives. It is not by great deeds only, like 
those of Howard, not by great sufferings only, 
like those of the martyrs—that good is to be done ; 
it is by the daily and quiet virtues of life—the 
Christian temper, the meek forbearance, the 
spirit of forgiveness in the husband, the ‘wife, the 
father, the mother, the brother, the sister, the 
friend, the neighbor, that good is to be done ; and 
in this all may be useful.—Rev. Albert Barnes. 








Industry -is the great moralizer of man. The 
great art of education, therefore, consists in know- 
ing how to occupy every moment in well directed 














exceptions, and not the general rule, let them ask 
any old merchant and he will soon convince them 
from his own experience of the contrary :— 

“ General Dearborn, of Boston,in Hunt’s Mag- 
azine, says, * that among one hundred merchants 
and traders, not more than three in the city of 
Boston have acquired independence.” Cen. 
Dearborn was collector of the port of Boston, for 
twenty years, and had, therefore, good opportuni- 
ties of seeing these vicissitudes. Another writer 
in the same magazine states on the best authority, 
that of one hundred merchants on Long Wharf, 
Boston, doing business in 1800, only five remain- 
ed in 1810. They had all failed or died destitue 
of property. It is also stated that of one thou- 
sand dealers with the Massachusetts Bank in 1800 
only six remained in 1840. 
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THE DOMESTIC STOVE. 


HE DOMESTIC COOKING STOVE, for burning either 
Wood or Coal, invented ly J.MEA KS, has hecc me come 
pletely domesticated in the kitchen ; and such is the repntiat u 
gained by its intvinsic merits that it can be, and is, WAR- 
RANTED to give eutire satisfaction. 

In form compact, but spacious; in appearanee neat ave 
plain; in construction simple, and repained with ease. 

The height adapted for placing and replacing the nemercus 
vessels with ease. The hearth, encireling thiee sices, |! 
vents the garments of the cook from commg im contact wilh 
the heated parts of the stove—offers a safe deposit tor : \ 
ers—and is never out of piace for the dishes in serying™p 4 
meal on a cold day. 

The furnace is so arranged that the smaller varieties of er 
can be burned, and the quantity required is also small, The 
construction of the Grate admits of clearing the Furnace é 
one operation. 

An extensive assortment of the best varieties of Cooking. 
Parlor, and Office Stoves, wholesale and retail, for sale a! 
Nos. 19 and 20 North Market street. 

Oct. 7. tf. D. PROUTY & CO 








Allen & Noble, 


IMPORTERS OF 
HARDWARE AND CUTLERY. 
No. 10 Washington Street, (3 doors from 
Dock Square,) Boston. 
GEORGE ALLEN, 


Dec. 17. uf WILLIAM NOBLI 


HEDENBERG’S PAT ENT AIR-TIGH! 
PARLOR COAL STOVE. 
HIS Stove was patented by Mr. F.L. HEDE NDI KRG 
New York, in 1845, and sold by him to a considerable 
tent in that city, last winter, and gave entire satisiaction © 
those who used it, 

The subscribers have purchased the right to make @7 
this Stove in Boston, and having made new and mere beet 
patterns, now ofier them to the public with the f Hest 
dence that for parlors and other rooms where lithe cr bef!) 
is required, they are superior, in pomt of economy, CHI” 
and convenience, to any other Steve now in the market 

The principle on which the stove is constructed, w! 
mend it to the judgment of the scientife, while a nent 
observation of one in operation will secure the admisatien & 
the practical man. Pie 

Purchasers in want of the best and most economical | #! 
Stove in use, are request’ d to call and see this Stove io} 
tion, at No. 36 Union St. LLWIS JONES & SO) 

Oct. 7. uf 
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THE OFFICE OF THE PROPRIETOR OF 
HULMAN’S NATURE’S GRAND RE- 
STORA'TIVE, 

Is removed to 54 Cornhill. 

J. B. HOLMAN, Proprietor, 
May 20. uf 54 Cornhill, Boston 
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care of publishing this Paper, do it solely for the benefit of ovF 
Church and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee 0” “™ 
ward whatever for their services The profits that accrue, #™ 
paying the necessary expenses of publishing, are paid t = 
New England, Maine, New Hampshire, Prov idence and Vel 
mont Conferences. 
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$2.00 per annum, in advance. 
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